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1st Lieutenant ........, U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, as a result of the following exploit 
during the victorious drive on Bizerte, 
was ‘“‘awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action, outstanding leadership, cour- 
age and initiative.” His report states: 


* * * 


“Our post was right up there in the front 
line—and our job was to keep communi- 
cations open between staff headquarters 
and the units in action. 

“We were damned short of transporta- 
tion vehicles, but with three tough little 
Jeeps and a coupl@of trucks we had fought 
our way up front to S—— through an inky 
blackout and a mass of traffic\the night 
before— Tuesday. 

“At about 1900 hours (7 P.M.) on Wed- 
nesday night, a heavy artillery duel could 
be plainly heard from our message center. 
Bombing and strafing were continuous. 
Our wire layers and repair crews were 
under enemy fire all the time—but we 
kept the lines open. 

“Then reports coming through showed 
things weren’t going so good out there. 
It looked like our little town of S~+— 
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A true incident from the battle at Kasserine Pass 


SIGNAL CORPS UNIT BEATS RING OF DEATH 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


might be encircled, and us with it, at any 
moment. 

“At about 2100 hours (9 P.M.) some 
French soldiers came to us for hand gre- 
nades to blow up the civilian switchboard 
they had been operating and to go out 
with us when we left. 

‘But our Corps Signal Officer told them 
to put the switchboard out on the side- 
walk and that we would pick it up when 
and # we left. 

“Things got worse out there so I sent 
most of our wire crews and messengers 


back. Just enough of us stayed on to keep. 


the message center going. 

“We had just started to cut our circuits 
when an ammunition dump about a hun- 
dred yards from us blew up with a loud 
roar, showering us with sparks and shrap- 
nel. We thought we had caught a direct 
bomb hit. But when we found out what 
it really was we kept right on working. 

“Finally, at about 0300 hours (3 AM). 
we completed our cutover and were 
loaded to pull out. We gave our over- 
burdened Jeeps the gun and they got 
going. As we left, the whole sky was 
aflame, and the ammunition dump con- 
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tinued to explode. We were so nearly sur- _ 


rounded that we could hear the machine 
gun fire only a few hundred yards away. 
“It was up to the Jeeps to take us 
through the only gap left in that ring of 
death. As we came up to the French Tele- 
hone Co. building we saw the switch- 
ard on the sidewalk. We loaded it on 
the hood of my Jeep and, with this added 
burden, we beat it out of there through a 
veritable inferno. ; 
“It was nip and tuck all the way, and if 
our Jeeps had failed us, even for a mo- 
ment, our goose would have been cooked. 
But they didn’t fail and we arrived at head- 
quarters, back of the lines, about 0445 
hours (4:45 A.M.) with all of our equip- 
ment and personnel and only minor cas- 
ualties.” 


* * * 


It is ovr great privilege in this war to 
supply the Willys-built Jeeps that are to- 
day serving thousands of brave American 
and other United Nations fighting men 
on every battle front in the world, aod 
inevery forward-moving invasion. W illys- 
Overland Motors, Inc. 


The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 
economy—is the Willys ‘‘Go-Devil” Engine, the design of which 
was perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overland. 
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Giant trans-Atlantic Clippers of Pan American Airways lie at anchor in Horta harbor. 


Portugal Falls off the Fence 


Grant of Azores Bases to Britain First Step Toward United 
Nations: May Fight Japan Over Far Eastern Possessions 


_— on very large maps, the Azores 
| © are merely a microscopic cluster of 
dots in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Nothing to write home about, it would 
seem. Yet they got banner headlines in 
the world press when the announce- 
ment came last month that Portugal 
had leased these tiny islands to the 
United Nations. 

Behind these headlines lies a~long 
story of the military imnortance of the 
Azores, past and present; of a 570-year 
alliance—the oldest in history—between 
Portugal and Britain; and of Portugal’s 
present government—a semi-fascist dic- 
tatorship which has seesawed on the 
fence of neutrality between the Axis 
and the Allies. 

First, about the Azores. They consist 
of nine misty islands, bearing the pic- 
turesque names of Fayal, Corvo, Sao 
a Miguel, Santa Maria, Flores, Graciosa, 
Pico, Sao Jorge and. Terciera—all of 
them of volcanic origin. Together they 
form an archipelago 400 miles long, 
with a population of 260,000, mainly 
Portuguese. The Azores are considered 
for administrative purposes an integral 
part of Portugal. More than 100,000 
Persons born in the islands now live in 
he United States. 


Hub of the Atlantic 


ar. For several centuries, they have 


been a crossroads of Atlantic trade 


‘ routes. A ship sailing to Europe from 


almost any point in North America 
must pass within 600 miles Of the 
Azores. 

During the first World War, the 
Azores were used by Allied ships. as 
coaling stations. When the German sub- 
marine campaign was at its height in 
1917, the U. S. Navy, with the consent 
of the Portuguese government, set up 
a base at Ponta Delgada on Sao Miguel 
island, and the Marines built an airfield. 
Ponta Delgada is still the largest of 
several harbors on the islands, though 
Horta on Dayal is the best equipped. 
Horta also has a powerful naval radio 
station and is a relay point for several 
trans-Atlantic cables. It has the largest 
cable station in the world, housed in an 
earthquake-proof building. The islands’ 
value increased immeasurably with the 
coming of the air age. When Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways began its trans-Atlantic 
flights in 1989, Horta became a regular 
stop. 

pangled over a small but strategic 
area in the mid-Atlantic, the Azores lie 
in the same latitude as Washington, 
D. C., closer to Boston than Hawaii is 
to the Pacific coast. Long before our 
entry into the present war, Senator Pep- 
per and others advocated American oc- 
cupation of the Azores. On May 27, 
1941, President Roosevelt declared that 
the United States would not tolerate 
the seizure of the islands by the Nazis. 
Under German domination, he pointed 
out, the Azores and Cape Verde Islands 
could become bases for Nazi submarines 
and airplanes to strike at shipping, or 


a springboard for actual attack against 
Brazil. In reply to this warning, Por- 
tugal protested that she would do what 
she could to defend her empire. The 
State Department, in turn, assured 
Lisbon that America “harbored no 
aggressive intentions against the sov- 
ereignty of Portugal.” 


Weapon Against Axis Submarines 


Allied occupation of the Azores may 
prove to be the knockout blow against 
Hitler’s last weapon —the submarine. 
Up to the present time there had been 
a big gap in the Atlintic— from the 
West Indies to Africa—which land- . 
based Allied planes could not success- 
fully patrol. Today a lane is opened 
from North America to Europe, extend- 
ing from the latitude of Newfoundland 
to that of Florida—over a thousand 
miles wide — which is under constant 
surveillance of planes based at Morocco, 
Gibraltar, the Azores, England, New- 
foundland and Bermuda. 

Aircraft is the most deadly destroyer 
of the U-boat packs. Submarines can 
not operate efficiently in zones guarded 
by land-based aircraft. For this reason, 
the area within 600 miles of the British 
Isles has been virtually free of sinkings 
during the past year; similarly the 
waters of the United States. According 
to Major George Fielding Eliot, “It is 
not too miuch to say that the hazards of 
trans-Atlantic crossings can be reduced 
from a third to a half by the develop- 
ment of Allied air and naval bases in 
the Azores.” 

The announcement of the granting of 
the Azores bases to Great Britain was 





Dever from Black Sta: 


Boys of Portuguese Green Shirt youth movement. The portraits of Presi- 
dent Carmona (left) and Premier Salazar are displayed in every camp. 


made by Prime Minister Churchill on 
Columbus Day — precisely 451 years to 
a day after the admiral discovered the 
New World. - 

“TI have an announcement to make to 
the House,” the Prime Minister declared 
with a twinkle in his eye, “arising out 
of the treaty signed between this coun- 
try and Portugal in the year 1373 be- 
tween his Majesty King Edward III 
and King Ferdinand and Queen Elea- 
nor of Portugal.” Mr. Churchill quoted 
part of the quaintly worded Article 1 of 
that Treaty, by which England and 
Portugal established “true, faithful, con- 
stant, mutual and perpetual friend- 
ships.” 

In return tor the bases in the Azores, 
Mr. Churchill said, the British will furn- 
ish essential material and supplies for 
the Portuguese armed forces. The Allies 
are to withdraw from the islands im 
mediately after the war. Premier Salazar 
stressed that the arrangement does not 
affect Portugal’s desire to continue its 
policy of neutrality in Europe. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt explained that the rights 
to the Azores would be shared by the 
United States, as an ally of Britain, and 
that the present agreement had been 
planned at the conference with Mr. 
Churchill last May. 

Allied acquisition of the Azores was 


a complete surprise to Berlin. At the 
very time when Mr. Churchill was de- 
livering his address before Commons, 
Nazi , oe Mau were denying the 
existence of any tension between Port- 
ugal and Japau. That night Portugal's 
cities were blacked out and her small 
army mobilized in preparation for any 
act of vengeance from the Nazis. But 
none came. Hitler still needs some lim- 
ited Portuguese exports and a listening- 
post for espionage in Lisbon. Anyhow, 
he is in no position to take on any new 
foes. The formal protest Germany filed 
with the Lisbon government a few days 
later carefully avoided any threat of 
retaliation. 

For a fuller understanding of the 
Azores deal, it is necessary to know 
something about the islands’ homeland. 
Portugal is a small country with a long 
history and with far-flung possessions. 
During the period of its national glory 
— starting with the reign of King Henry 
the Navigator in 1412 — Portugal's 
overseas empire expanded until it 
stretched from Brazil to the Indies: 
Once a Pope divided the whole New 
World between Portugal and Spain, 
giving the bulk of Brazil to Portugal. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries, Portu- 
guese explorers led by Vasco da Gama 
opened up the Americas, Africa, Asia. 


Portugal proper covers Only 35,582 
square miles — almost equal in area to 
Indiana but double the population of 
that State. The latest census lists 7,539.- 
484 inhabitants. The country is sur- 
rounded on the north and east by Spain, 
which is six times her own size, and 
on the south and west by the Atlantic 


Ocean. Portugal extends only 362 miles . 


nérth to south. and 140 miles east to 
west. 


A World-wide Empire 


In addition to the Azores, Portugal’s 
still great empire includes the Cape 
Verde Islands in the North Atlantic 
(1500 square miles, 175,000 popula- 
tion); Portuguese Guinea on the west 
coast of Africa (14,000 square miles; 
415,000 population); Angola, also on 
the west coast of Africa at the mouth 
of the Congo River (480,000 square 
miles, 3,500,000 population) — the 
largest and richest Portuguese colony; 
Portuguese India, consisting of the ter- 
ritories of Goa, Damao and Diu (total 
area 1500 square miles, total population 
600,000); Mozambique on the East 
African coast (300,000 square miles, 
5,000,000 population); Macao, on an 
island in China, at the mouth of Canton 
River (six square miles, population 
340,000); and ‘Portuguese Timor, the 
eastern part of the Malay island of that 
name, off the north coast of Australia 
(7,000 square miles, population 450, 
000). 

The last two colonies have involved 
Portugal in the Far Eastern conflict. 
Macao has been surrounded, though 
not occupied by the Japanese. Timor, 
after a brief occupation by Netherlands 
and~ Australian forces in December, 
1941, has been overrun by the Japa- 
nese. Despite numerous protests from 
the Portuguese government, Tokyo re- 
fuses to withdraw its troops. Portugal 
is believed to be on the verge of de- 


claring war on Japan. 


The Salazar Regime 


Despite her huge empire, Portugal 
-is essentially a poor country. With the 
exception of a small a ogee class. 


the majority of people live on fish, 
bread and wine, and two thirds of them 
go barefoot. Abou: 70 per cent of the 
population is illiterate. Dictator Salazar, 
himself a former university professor of 
economics, is a firm believer in econ- 
omizing on education. “One can be 
illiterate,” is his novel theory, “and be 
very happy at the same time.” The sad 
truth is that most of the Portuguese 
people are both illiterate and unhappy 

Portugal was an independent king- 
dom since the twelfth century. A rev0- 
lution in 1910 drove King Manoel Il 
from the throne and a republic was 
proclaimed. In the next sixteen yeals, 
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ere were sixteén © revolutions and 
orty-three cabinet crises. In 1926, a 
military clique usurped power and 

eneral Oscar Carmona assumed the~ 

ctions of President. He is still “Presi- 
dent” today, but the reins of govern- 
ment since 1928 have been in the firm 
ands of Premier-Dictator Antonio de 
Dliviera Salazar. 

It was Salazar who transformed 
Portugal into a so-called “corporative 
tate.” Corporativism is patterned after 
talian fascism. It abolishes civil rights, 
hans free elections, and outlaws labor 
prganizations. Among the first acts of 
Dictator Salazar was the exile of demo- 
ratic opponents of his regime to the 
African colonies, and the establishment 
pf a private army of Green Shirts and 
p secret police, modeled after the Nazi 
Storm Troops and Gestapo. 

In granting the Azores to the United 
vations, Salazar was hardly moved by 
mny personal sympathies for the demo- 
ratic cause. A shrewd politician, he 
ealized that by jumping on the Allied 


bandwagon he may save his own re- 
gime. The sentiment of the Portuguese 
people has been openly anti-fascist. 
This feeling was enhanced last year 
when Brazil, with whom Portugal has 
the closest cultural ties, declared war 
on Germany. The humiliating fall of 


-his friend Mussolini finally opened 


Salazar’s eyes to’ the fact that he had 
been backing the wrong horse. 

A similar development is taking place 
across the border in Spain. There the 
widespread dissatisfaction with Franco’s 
totalitarian regime is threatening a new 
civil war. Madrid’s recent switch from 
a pro-Axis “non-belligerency” to its 
present policy of “viligant neutrality” is 
a desperate move for survival. 

Portugal’s successful defiance of Nazi 
Germany will undoubtedly have its 
effect upon the other fence-sitting neu- 
trals in Europe—Turkey, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and possibly even Eire. As 
the old election maxim has it about 
Maine —as Portugal goes, so go the 
rest of the neutrals. 


ap below indicates flying distances to key points from mid-Atlantic 
Azores bases now in Allied hands. Portugal (map at right) owns isles. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


CONGRESS DEBATES CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS 


President Roosevelt asks their repeal as “important in the 
cause of winning the war and of establishing secure peace.” 


APANESE control of the Burma Road 
greatly hampers the delivery of 
lend-lease shipments to the hard-fight- 
ing Chinese armies. But “President 
Roosevelt believes there is another kind 
of aid we can give that would bolster 
China’s fighting spirit even more than 
lend-lease goods. 

No, the President was not discussing 
a new “secret weapon.” He was refer- 
ring to the proposed repeal by Congress 
of the Chinese exclusion laws, which 
forbid the immigration of Chinese to 
this country and bar Chinese residents 
from becoming American citizens. 

In a recent message recommending 
the repeal of these laws the President 
declared: 

“, . . But China’s resistance does not 
depend alone on guns and planes and 
on attacks on land, on the sea, and from 
the air. It is based as much in the spirit 
of her people and her faith in her 
Allies. 

“We owe it to the Chinese to 
strengthen that faith. One step in this 
direction is to . . . repeal the exclusion 
laws. . . . By the repeal of these laws 
we can correct a historic mistake and 
silence the distorted Japanese propa- 
ganda. . . . It would be additional proof 
that we regard China not only as a 
partner in waging war but that we shall 
regard her as a partner in days of 
peace...” 

The Japanese have been using the 
American exclusion laws as an argu- 
ment to get China to make a separate 
peace. Japan’s propaganda broadcasts 
have declared: “While white people are 
free to live in China, the Chinese cannot 
enter the United States.” 

“Whatever voluntary support the 
Japanese have in Asia,” commented the 
New York Times, “they have gained 
from Orientals who resented being 
treated by the white man as inferior. 
... The Exclusion Act specifically rates 
the Chinese below the natives of 
Europe. . =.” 


Some Groups Oppose Repeal 


The President’s message marked the 
second time within a few weeks that 
he has asked Congress to pass bills to 
combat Japanese propaganda. Recently 
he requested authority to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippines “as soon 
as feasible.” Under present law, inde- 
pendence cannot be proclaimed until 
July 4, 1946. This move seeks to offset 
the “phony” independence Japan has 
granted the conquered islands. 


m: a SE aR a 
United China Relie 


Mrs. Mary Chu, of United China Relief, preparing to donate blood to Red 
Cross. Helena Quo, author, and Lee Ya-Ching, aviatrix, wait their turn. 


President Roosevelt took notice of 
the opposition of war veterans’ and 
labor groups to the repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws. These groups have warned 
that “hordes” of cheap “coolie labor” 
may enter the country, take jobs from 
American workers, and lower our stand- 
ard of living. But the President told 
Congress that repeal of the exclusion 
laws would allow an immigration of 
about 100 Chinese a year, which would 
not cause unemployment or provide 
competition in the search for jobs. 

The story of the Chinese in this coun- 
try is one with many conflicts and much 
misunderstanding. At first, we wel- 
comed the Chinese who came to Cali- 
fornia in the gold rush of 1849. In 
1852 the Governor of California called 
the Chinese “the most desirable of our 
adopted citizens.” Labor was scarce 
and the quiet, hard-working Chinese 
were much in demand as servants. Im- 
migration to California was encouraged 
by the steamship compariies who found 
that bringing Chinese here was highly 
profitable. Many of these “coolies” 
worked in the western mines. 

The building of trans-continental rail- 
roads in the 1860s brought another in- 
crease in Chinese immigration. White 
workers were too interested in getting 
rich quick in the gold fields to work 
on the railroads. So the builders of the 
Central Pacific — Charles Crocker, Collis 
P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, Mark 
Hopkins, and others — imported thou- 


sands of Chinese under contract to take 
white workers’ places. The immigrants 
stuck to their railroad job and laid rails 
so fast that teams could not bring up 
supplies fast enough. 

Meanwhile, in 1868, the United 
States and China signed the Burling. 
ame Treaty. It disapproved the bring- 
ing to America of coolie labor under 
contract, but it recognized the right of 
each other’s citizens to emigrate freely 
to either country. 

When the Central Pacific contruction 
ended in 1869, about 65,000 Chinese 
lost their jobs. They flocked to the San 
Francisco area to get factory work. AS 
jobs began to get scarce after 1872, 
West Coast politicians. blamed the ut 
employment of American workingmel 
on “cheap coolie competition.” The Chir 
nese whose service as railroad builders 
had been publicly praised sudder i 
found themselves described as “the yer) 
low menace.” 

Gangs of hoodlums burned Chine 
laundries and strung Chinese to lamp 
posts by théir queues. In July, 1877) 

angs ran wild in San Francisco. The 
smashed Chinese stores, injured wome 
and children, and attempted to bum 
the docks of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, because the line had brougit 
Chinese to California. 

California began to pass anti-Chines) 
laws, and the courts were kept busy 
declaring them unconstitutional. Con 
gress then passed an exclusion law 
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which was vetoed by President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes because it violated the 
Burlingame Treaty of 1868. So a _ 
treaty was made with China in 1860. 
It gave the United States permission 
to Amit or suspend,” but not prohibit 
Chinese immigration. Acting under the 
authority of this treaty, Congress 


passed, in March, 1882, an act suspend- e 


ing all Chinese immigration for 20 


ears. 
: President Chester A. Arthur vetoed 
the act on the =, that such a long 
suspension of immigration really 
amounted to prohibiting it altogether. 
He declared that the Chinese were 
“sober and industrious” and the coun- 
try had “profited by their presence.” 

‘A combination of Western and South- 
em Congressmen then forced the pass- 
age of the Act of 1882. It suspended 
Chinese immigration for 10 years, per- 
mitted those already here to remain, 
but denied them the right to become 
American citizens. 


Anti-Chinese Riots 


Three years after the passage of the 
Exclusion Act, 28 Chinese laborers 
were murdered by white workers at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, on September 
2, 1885. Other outbreaks took place 
in Eureka and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The treatment of the Chinese 
in this country was similar to that given 
the Jews in Nazi Germany. Congress 
continued to pass anti-Chinese measures 
despite the opposition of U. S. Presi- 
dents and a warning by the Supreme 


Court of the United States. During this 

od President Theodore Roosevelt 
eclared that our exclusion acts had 
done “grave injustice and wrong” to the 
Chinese, and “therefore ultimately to 
this nation itself.” 

At the same time the Japanese were 
pouring into the West Coast. This im- 
migration was encouraged mainly by 

wers who needed farm help. The 
Teena were accused of 2 a, 
and buying property everywhere. Real 
estate operators said that neighboring 
property decreased in value as soon as 
a Japanese moved into a community. 

In 1921 the quota method of restrict- 
ing immigration was adopted by Con- 
= But quotas never were assigned 
or Orientals (Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Asiatic peoples). Naturally, they 
were angered treatment. Finally, 
in 1924, an exclusion act was passed to 
keep all Japanese out of the United 
States. 

There were 107,500 Chinese in this 
country in 1890. Now there are only 
77,500. Of this number, about 81,000 
are citizens as a result of having been 
born here. Chinese men greatly out- 
number women here because of a law 
barring the entry of wives. The Chinese 
have proved themselves to be law- 
abiding and patriotic citizens. But the 
exclusion laws put the U. S: stamp of 
disapproval on them. : 

Under these laws a Chinese merchant 
may come to the United States. But if 
the merchant fails in business and be- 
comes a laborer, he can be deported. 
Students may come in, but after their 


wes eee 


Brown Brothers 


Riot against Chinese in Denver, Colorado, in 1880. 
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courses are completed they must return 
to China. It may be that not many Chi- 
nese will want to enter the United 
States and become American citizens. 
But they want the right to do it. They 
don’t want to be classed as undesirable. 
Two bills to repeal the exclusion laws 
and put ‘Chinese immigration on a 
- eam basis are being sponsored by 
epresentative Warren G. Magnuson 
(Democrat of the State of Washington), 
and Senator Charles O. Andrews 
(Democrat of Florida). The Magnuson | 
bill has been approved by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, while the Andrews measure 
is before the Senate Committee on Im- 
migration. 
ecause of the small Chinese popu- 
lation in this country in 1920, repeal 
of the exclusion laws would admit only 
105 Chinese a year. Under the quota 
system, no country whose nationals are 
permitted to come here shall be given 
a ay lower than 100. Today, the 
highest quota is assigned to Great Brit- 
ain and North Ireland — 63,721. The 
second highest quota is held by Ger- 
many — 27,370. 


The Chinese Have Fought 


President Roosevelt has pointed out 
that the repeal of the exclusion laws 
and the extension of citizenship to Chi- 
nese in the United States would give 
them “a preferred status over certain 
other Oriental people.” But he added 
that their great contribution to “the 
cause of freedom . . . entitles them to 
such preference.” Others have noted 
that repeal of these laws will cause the 
Japanese to lose “face” because of the 
preferred position given their enemy, 
China. 

Opposition tothe repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws has been voiced by the 
leaders of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Federation of Labor, though 
there are indications that the AFL may 
change its stand. The —— of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) strongly 
— repeal of the laws. California, 
which led the drive for exclusion laws, 
is now taking the lead in seeking their 
repeal, Repeal resolutions have been 
passed by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and Board of Supervisors, 
the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors, 
the California department of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the department of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and also the 
Seatile and Tacoma Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Outstanding work for repeal has 
been done by Representative Walter 
Judd (Republican of Minnesota) who 
spent 10 years as a medical missionary 
in China, and got himself elected to 
Congress last year mainiy to plead for 
better relations with the Chinese. 





~ AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE Constitution is, of course, our 

fundamental political institution. 
Yet in a practical sense, perhaps, it is 
not so important in our political system 
as is the political party. For our political 
system could, conceivably, function 
without a written constitution, just as 
Britain’s does, while still maintaining 
our republican or democratic institu- 
tions. But it is difficult to see how our 
system could function without political 
parties and still remain republican or 
democratic. (I am using these adjec- 
tives, of course, not in their party 
sense. ) 

For it may be said, with little ex- 
aggeration, that while the Constitution 
is the basis of our government, the po- 
litical party is the government itself. 
The wise and far-sighted framers of our 
Constitution drew up an admirable 
document and went off and left it. It 
required parties to come along and give 
it vitality and substance. And this has 
been one of the great and lasting func- 
tions of the political party — that it has 
run the government. It has organized 
public opinion, arranged for voting, 
named candidates, formulated _plat- 
forms and issues, and taken charge of 
the actual day-by-day business of ad- 
ministration, local, state; and national. 


Parties Run the Government 


A political party is not some group of 
idealists dedicated to a body of lofty 
principles, but an organization of men 
and women combined to get control of 
the apes and run it. To realize 
this has sometimes led to excuses and 
apologies, as if parties had failed to 
come up to expectations. It should, on 
the contrary, lead to satisfaction and 
optimism. For it means that, by and 
large, the American people are not so 
deeply divided on basic issues as to 
break down continuity in administration 
and in government. 

Running the government has been 
the first and is the constant function of 
political parties. How important the 
party has been in making possible a 
smooth administration will be apparent 
on a moment's reflection. The fathers of 
our constitutions lived in an age when 
men feared government. They thought 
it was synonymous with tyranny. They 
were very much concerned to set limits 
and to provide checks on government. 
They therefore separated the govern- 
mental functions — executive,: fe isla- 
tive, and judicial. They provided for 


5. POLITICAL PARTIES 


short and varied terms of office, and 
for frequent elections. They distributed 
powers between different branches. 
They set up a federal system in which 
authority was distributed between two 
sets of governments — the national and 
the state. All of this might have led to a 
Lape deadlock. It might have cre- 
ated governments which could not 
actually function. 

But the political party has made it 
possible for governments to function. 
It is the party which bridges the gaps 
between state and federal governments, 
between executive and legislative 
branches. 


Parties Represent the Nation 


The second important contribution 
of the political party is its nationalizing 
character. Our parties have been, from 
the beginning, national. Occasionally — 
as with the Federalists in the early 
1800s, as with the Democratic party :in 
1860, and the Republican, too, at that 
time — the parties have taken on a sec- 
tional appearance. Whenever this has 
happened it has ended in the defeat or 
decline of the party. But for the most, 
pert politics have been national. They 

ave served, therefore, as safety-valves 
for sectionalism. They are the great com- 
mon denominators of this vast country. 
New England, the Middle West, the Pa- 
cific coast, the South might all want 
different programs. If each of these sec- 
tions organized its own party, there 
would be chaos. But each section comes 
to the national party convention, and 
there the sectional demands are com- 
promised and ironed out. There is no 
New England party: New England is 
represented rather in both parties. And 
so with every other section of the na- 
tion. 
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The party has served, too, to iron out 
and harmonize class differences. We do 
not have in this country a labor, a 
farmer, a banker, a railroad, a Protes- 
tant, a Catholic, a Jewish, a white, or 
a black party. Particular economical or 
racial or religious groups have not de- 
— their own party organs. Each 
of the major parties embraces large 
numbers from all classes, all occupa- 
tions, all faiths and races. Again, here, 
the party has functioned as a safety 
valve for potential class or race con- 
flict. Labor, agriculture, business, all 
come to the party convention with their 
special demands, and all must learn to 
compromise. One shudders to think 
what might be the situation in the 
United States if each of our economic 
groups or of our many religious and 
racial groups -organized its own party 
and pursued its special and often sel- 
fish ends through its own political or- 
ganization. 

Finally, the American political party 
is a great democratizing organization. 
In the party, indeed, every man is equal. 
Advancement depends upon merit and 
work, not on influence. The men who 
have risen to be powers in the par- 
ties have rarely been from the rich 
or the learned classes. Indeed when 
one of these-aristocrats goes into “poli- 
tics”— like young Theodore Roosevelt 
—it is regarded as something of 
miracle. The local bosses, the party 
leaders, have worked their way up from 
the ranks. In the party organization 
there: is complete equality and good 
fellowship. In its machinery, too, the 
party is, for the most part, democratic. 
The whole complex system of primaries 
and conventions and campaigns is, in 
essence, democratic in character. 
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November 8-13, 1943 


“THIS IS 
THE ENEMY” 


Heinrich Himmler — Germany. 

The Nazi storm troops chant to Hitler: 
“If all the world forsake thee, we shall be 
faithful still.” This fall Hitler boosted the 
storm troop chief, Heinrich Himmler, 43, 
to the No. 2 position in Germany: Minister 
of Interior. means Himmler will bring 
“order” to Germany as he has to Europe. 
Now 48, Himmler studied agriculture, 
worked in a nitrogen — and was 
flag-bearer in World War I. Conteaiy to 
most Nazi big shots he lives simply, is a 
vegetarian who likes to hunt chamois, and 
collect pottery. He was made Bavarian 
War Minister in 1925. He became head of 
the Elite Guard, Gestapo and the storm 
troops, ordering Germany's blood Fg e of 
1934 and lately murdering 3,000, oles. 


Hideiki Tojo — Japan. 

“We must first cruh the U. S. in order 
to conquer the world.” In the ‘30s the 
man who planned the Pearl Harbor attack 
wrote this prophecy. He was General 
Hideiki Tojo, today Japan’s Premier, War 
Minister and Home Minister. Short Tojo 
has a wispy moustache, piercing black 
eyes behind horn-rimmed spectacles. Tojo 
early determined to acquire foreign raw 
materials. A member of the democracy- 
hating Black Dragon Society, he was mili 
tary attache to Germany, then commanded 
the Tokyo Infantry Regiment that took 
part in the 1936 assassinations of leading 
Japanese liberals. He became head of the 
secret police, then commander of the 
Kwantung Army. : 


Erwin Rommel — Germany. 


Field Marshal Rommel, “The Desert 
Fox,” who was out-foxed, is now leading 
the war against Yugoslav patriots. He is 
boastful, vain, callous, is disliked by Ger- 
many’s professional soldiers because of his 
humble birth. After World War I he be- 
came a policeman, then a storm trooper, 
and finally Hitler’s room-mate. He is one 
of the war's best tacticians, developed the 
panzer technique, commanded tank thrusts 
in France and Poland, and built up the 
Afrika Korps. His name means “greased 
lightning” and Germans have ‘isle it a 
verb—rommeln. All uf Rommel’s training 
and reputed excellence, however, did not 
prevent Allied generals and troops from 
expelling him from North Africa. 


Ante Pavelitch — Puppet Croatia. 

Ante Pavelitch has been called a “movie 
producer’s dream of a Balkan terrorist.” 
At 53, the dictator Premier of puppet 
Croatia is Yugoslavia’s top Quislin fread 
of the Ustachi troops that have slaughtered 
600,000 Serbs and Slovenes, and he is No. 
1 on the Yugoslav government-in-exile’s 
blacklist. Pavelitch is short, stocky, unsmil- 
ing, beetle-browed. He was a medical stu- 
dent and lawyer before he went into 
politics. He became president of the Yugo- 
slav Senate in 1932, then planned the mur- 
der of King Alexander I. He escaped to 
Italy, came back with the Nazis to carve 
up Yugoslavia. But the patriot guerrillas 
are heading off that ambition. 





Who's Who in the News 


General Wavell 


Ruler of 400,000,000 


AS NEW Viceroy to India, General 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell will 
rule over 400,000,000 humans, but com- 
plained: “One word of command from 
me is obeyed by millions—but I cannot 
get my three daughters to breakfast on 
time!” 

Wry-humored “Archie,” who has just 
arrived in New Delhi to become admin- 
istrator of the British Empire's greatest 
headache, arrives at the moment when 
India is in the throes of a ghastly fam- 


ine. Indians are disgruntled, bitter. But - 


Wavell will probably have the sympath 
of India’s oe rag and Hindus Think 
him fair-minded. 

Wavell is trained neither as a poli- 
tician nor diplomat. He is a soldier who 
fought in South Africa, in India’s North- 
west frontier, in Palestine. In 1987 he 
returned to Palestine to deal with the 
Arab-Jewish strife, ordered such ruth- 
less suppression of native revolts that 
his friends named him “The greatest 
bloodhound ever sent to put down the 
Arabs.” In this war he got a new name, 
“The Wizard,” for his lightning 1941 
defeat of the Italians in Cyrenaica. As 
commander in the Middle East without 
adequate forces or supplies, he was 
beaten by the Germans under Rommel, 
was shifted to India. 

Though decorated by Britain, France 
and Russia, his greatest ovation came 
from Germany’s General Keitel, who 
said Wavell was Britain’s only good 
general, adding “He is very, very gocd.” 

Ramrod-straight and chunky, one- 
eyed, 60-year-old Wavell loves to ski, is 
close-mouthed, cautious, reflective. He 
got leave from the Army in 1910 to 

d a year in Moscow to learn Rus- 
sian. He also knows Hindustani, is a 
crack essayist and military biographer. 


Harris and Sohn 
Leo T. Crowley 


“The Lion’ Takes Over 


WHEN Leo Thomas Crowley was 
appointed salary-less Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian after Pearl Harbor, 
Washington dubbed him “Leo the 
Lion” because his job was lion-sized. 
Shrewd, ambitious, quiet Leo handled 
the job so well that last July he moved 
on to an even more lionesque job: head 
of the Office of Economic Warfare. Now 
he will tackle his biggest job: yet, as 
boss of the new Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, czar of all the U. S. eco- 
nomic dealings abroad. In promoting 
Crowley to this key position, President 
Roosevelt declared: “Leo Crowley is 
one of the best Administrators in or 
out of the Government.” 

In the President’s eyes, Crowley’s big 
asset is that he is a symbol of business 
we Roosevelt first called him to 
Washington in 1934, as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
for the express purpose of restoring 
people’s post-depression faith in banks. 
Until then the country at large had 
known little of Leo. 

People soon discovered that he hailed 
from Wisconsin, one of ten children in 
a fiercely loyal Irish family. He’d been 
a grocer’s clerk who worked his way 
at the University of Wisconsin and had 

uit before graduation because he 
ound business more fun. He soon 
bought the grocery, at 23 was president 
of a Madison paper company, at 29 
was head of the State Bank of Wiscon- 
sin, later was decorated by the Pope 
and was chairman of the vast Standard 
Gas and Electric Co. 

An affable, pink-faced bachelor, 
Crowley reads political and war books. 
He used to ride and fish, but today he 
is more at home in a background of 
marble and mahogany. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Above Dnieper Bend, Red Army 
engineers worked ‘aiier rain of German 
gunfire to lay pontoon bridges. Over these, 
Red tanks rolled on to outskirts of Krivoi 
Rog, greatest Russian iron center. Below 
Dnieper bend, Russians fought amid ruins 
of Melitopol, and Germans retreated. Their 
main railroad severed at that point, Ger- 
mans in Crimea loaded wounded troops 
onto a secondary railroad and retired 
toward Kherson. 

After visiting General De Gaulle in Al- 
giers, Hull and Eden and their military 
advisers arrived in Moscow Oct. 18, and 
began tri-partite conferences with Molotov. 

Mediterranean. In Italy, 5th Army, hav- 
ing crossed the Volturno River. in force, 
was on way to Via Appia, ancient route to 
Rome. The Allies inched along on both 
sides of the Apennines while the Germans 
fought delaying actions. 

In Yugoslavia fighting blazed, as Rom- 
mel recaptured Susak and tried to seize 
the seaport of Cattaro. Partisans crossed 
Danube to jab into Hungary; advanced on 
Doboj; and beat off Axis attempts to land 
on Adriatic islands. 

Germans took advantage of reported 
struggles between three rival Greek guer- 
rilla armies to snatch towns in northern 
Greece. Whole Greek “exiled” cabinet of 
Premier Tsouderos resigned to protest Al- 
lied acceptance of Italians as co-belliger- 
ents. British broke up Nazi convoy bound 
for Dodecanese. African airforce expanded 
its target area, smashing airfields at Rome 
and Genoa and railroad junctions at 
Skoplje, Yugoslavia. ; 

Germany. In campaign to “Keep enemy 
sirens shrieking,” RAF night bombers 
smashed Dueren (non-ferrous metal plants ) 
and Leipzig (third most important German 
industrial center). 

Asia. Navy Liberators bombed Tarawa, 
main Japanese base in Gilberts, ripped 60 
planes and a destroyer at Rabaul. Japanese 
tried to cross Salween River to attack 
Chinese in Vunnan and snatch upper 
Burma Road. 

Miscellaneous. Japanese and German 
internees are being exchanged for British, 
U. S. and Lati. American prisoners at 
ports in. East Africa and Sweden. Argen- 
tine president ousted officials and _pro- 
fessors who signed anti-Axis manifesto. 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Smuts 
prophesied Balkans invasion this year, 
European mainland next spring. 


WAR AT HOME 

Congress. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved 20-2 Connally reso- 
lution favoring U. S. cooperation in inter- 
national authority to maintain peace. Ad- 
ministration tax plan voted down by Ways 
and Means Committee. Southern Senators 
killed Thomas-Hill bill for federal aid to 
schools (see Nov. 1 issue). House voted 
to repeal 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act (see 
page 6). General Marshall gave secret data 
to Senate; Senators disclosed Japan is build- 
ing planes faster than we destroy them? 

Labor. Labor leaders criticized Presi- 
dent’s wage-control policy. Railroad work- 
ers threatened strike vote. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Getulio Vargas (  ) Viceroy of 

India 
) President of 

Brazil 
(| ) German Com- 

mander in 

Yugoslavia 
) Massachusetts 

Senator 
) German Min- 

ister of Interior 
) Japanese 

Premier 


2. Henry Cabot ( 
Lodge 


3. Heinrich Himmler 
4. Hideiki Tojo 
5. Erwin Rommel 


( 
6. Archibald Wavell 


‘Il, TRAVELING SENATORS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F: 

1. Five U. S. Senators have just 
toured Allied war fronts at the request 
of President Roosevelt. 

2. The report of their observations 
was released to the press by the State 
Department. 

8. The Senators were unanimous in 
their praise of both Army and Navy air 
forces. 

4. The Senators report that food at 
the fronts is good and plentiful. 

5. Senator Lodge’s statement on Al- 
lied need of Russian air bases brought 
a sharp protest from Moscow. 


ill. CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Large numbers of Chinese came 
to the United States as laborers on: 
(a) Boulder Dam; (b) Central Pacific 
Railway; (c) Panama Canal. 

2. Exclusion of Chinese in the 1880s 
was most strongly urged by: (a) -South- 
ern cotton growers; (b) New England 
mill workers; (c) West Coast politicians. 

3. The quota method of restricting 
immigration to the United States was 
adopted in: (a) 1921; (b) 1882; (c) 
1939. 

4. Bills for repeal of Chinese exclu- 
sion laws are being opposed by: (a) 
President Roosevelt; (b) Congress of 


. Industrial Organizations; (c) American 


Legion. 

5. If the Chinese immigration is put 
on a quota basis, the number of Chinese 
admitted to the United States annually 
will be: (a) 75,000; (b) 2,500, (c) 
105. 

6. Opponents of repeal of Chinese 
exclusion laws claim that Chinese-Amer- 
icans: (a) have too low a standard of 


living; (b) have a high criminal records 
(c) create religious disturbances, 


IV. PORTUGAL 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. The Azores lie in the same lati- 
tude as: (a) Miami; (b) Washington; 
(c) Seattle. 

2. The government of Portugal is a: 
(a) dictatorship; (b) communist re- 
public; (c) democracy. 

3. The Azores are most important to 
the Allies as a base for: (a) subma- 
rines; (b) aircraft carriers; (c) air- 
planes. 

4. Britain will repay Portugal for the 
lease of the Azores by: (a) paying an 
annual rent for the duration; (b) leas- 
ing Gibraltar to the Portugese; (c) 
‘sending Portugal essential war supplies. 

5. Portugal's richest colony is in: (a) 
Africa; (b) India; (c) China. 


V. IMPERIALISM, COLONIES, AND 
RAW MATERIALS 


Fill in the blank space with the cor- 
rect word, or words. - 

1. England is a nation of 45,000,- 
000 people controlling 
of the earth. 

2. Britain gained some advantages 
from preferential agreements with the 


8. The fourth point of the Atlantic 
Charter promises access to world trade 
in ______ terms to all nations. 

4, ___ «down far more min- 
ing and railway stock and factories in 

than do British citizens. 

5. The “have not” nations claim that 
the “have” nations have been able to 
maintain a higher 

than they. 


© READING SIGN POSTS 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


Adamic, Louis, America and the Ref- 
ugees, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 29. 

Glick, Carl, Shake Hands with the 
Dragon, and Three Times I Bow. 

Howard, Harry Paxton, “Justice to Our 
Allies,” Commonweal, June 5, 1942. 


BRAZIL AND PORTUGAL 


Wilson, Charles Morrow, “Mr. Ford in 
the Jungle,” Harpers, July 1941. 

“War Projects for Brazil,” Fortune, No- 
vember, 1942. 

St. Clair, Stuart, “Timor a Key to the 
Indies,” National Geographic, Sept. 1943. 
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jingoistic (jing g6 is tik). Favoring an 
aggressive foreign policy. 
Hideiki Tojo thet day kee toe zhoe). 
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LIAM ALLEL tt 


ALBERT GALLATIN © 


(1761-1849) 
Great Swiss-American Stalesman 


LBERT GALLATIN’S family 
was prominent in Geneva, 
Switzerland, but he gave up 
wealth and social position to: 
come to America. 

Gallatin helped prevent civil 
war in western Pennsylvania 
in 1794, when the settlers re- 

wii 3isted the collection of a Federal 
] tax on whiskey. Elected to the 
House of Representatives, he 
quickly became the leader of 
Jefferson’s Democratic-Repub- 
licans who opposed the Fed- \ 
fi = fem eralists in Congress. SDOEY 2ErF Ramee 
7 YOUNG GA 6é0 His 6kAND-| _ Gallatin was a capable Sec- yp oy AMERICA, FINALLY SET- 
MOTHER BY REFUSING A COMMISSION IN | retary of the Treasury during | 7/NG AT "FRIENDSHIP HILL, NEAR 
THE HESSIAN ARMY, WHICH WAS FIGHTING | Jefferson's Administration. He | “VON7OWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOR ENGLAND IN THE AMERICAN REVO played a leading part in writing 
the Treaty of Ghent, which 
ended the War of 1812. Between 
1816 and 1827 he served as U. S. 
minister to France and England. 





3 DURING THE WHISKEY REBELLION OF 1790, GALLATIN QUIETED HIS HOT-HEADED 
NEIGHBORS BEFORE THERE WERE ANY ARMED CLASHES WITH FEDERAL TROOPS 
| PASSED THE ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS TO 
, ] | SENCE THEIR CRITICS, GALLATIN COU - 
1 DECLARE, er mae a ae Ss RAGEOUSLY OPPOSED THIS ATTACK ON DEM- 


70 BE FNS CUMBERLAND OCRACY, 
guer THOOAD! — a Ae a 


> ae 
me ey 
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IS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, GALLATIN CUT TAXES, REOUCED THE DEBT, AND 
YRGEO CONGRESS TO HELP FINANCE THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND CAWALS. 
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PAN-AMERICANA 


BRAZIL 
Future Giant 
of Industry 


Wit parades and flag-decked 
streets, Brazil celebrated the first 
anniversary of her entry into the war 
last August. Today a Braziliani Expedi- 
tionary Force may soon be on the seas, 
en route to the war zone. These events 
are tokens of the steadfast friendship 
which has existed between the United 
States and Brazil for more than a cen- 
tury. 
During the Regency in 1831-42, a 
Brazilian deputy drew up a bill for 
union with the United States. Brazil’s 
second Emperor, Dom Pedro II, was 
a great admirer of ours. During his 
visit here in 1876, the Brazilian mon- 
arch made himself so popular that a 
wag suggested he run for President of 
the U. S. In 1917, five days after our 
entry into World War I, Brazil broke 
off relations with Germany. A few 
, months later she declared war. Part of 
the Brazilian fleet was sent to European 
waters. A medical mission and a num- 
ber of aviators went to the Western 
front. All Brazil’s resources were placed 
at the disposal of the United Nations. 


Brazil’s Contribution 


Today, no American nation has stood 
by the United States, at greater risk to 
herself, than Brazil. She joined us at a 
moment when our forces were on the 
defensive, and when we could not have 
aided her much if she had been 
attacked. She added to our side her 
44,000,000 people, her army of 100,- 
000 trained men and 300,000 reserves, 
and—best of all—her _ strategical 
“Bulge.” The Bulge, which extends 
from Bahia to Belem, is an 1800-mile 
stretch of coastline flanking French 
Guiana on the north and becoming an 
advance base pointing to West Africa 
at the tip. After that, instead of Dakar 
threatening the Americas, Natal threat- 
ened Africa. Even before Pearl Harbor, 
President Getulio Vargas had given Pan 
American Airways the right to build 
and improve airports at Natal for ferry 
operations. In July, 1941, Brazil also 
gave the U. S. exclusive rights to pur- 
chase Brazil's surplus manganese, in- 
dustrial diamonds, rubber, and other 
war essentials. 

To date, Brazil's aviators have sunk 


18 Axis submarines. Her non-military 
contribution has been enormous. It has 
cost her 115,000 tons of shipping sunk, 
$20,000,000 worth of cargoes, and 906 
lives. Like us she suffers from shortages, 
particularly of gasoline, stru 
against the rising cost of living, and 
her coastal cities blacked out. 
But the balance sheet of war shows 
that Brazil has reason also to rejoice. 
She is today well on the road to be- 
coming one of the great industrial na- 


tions of the world, and is taking these 


forward strides hand-in-hand with the 
United States. Sentiment aside, our 
government needs the aid of Brazil and 
as rewarded her friendship. 


BH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Brazil’s war-born development pro- 
gram includes these five major points: 

1. The Brazilian TVA. The Sao Fran- 
cisco River development has been 
started with the help of American 
engineers headed by Morris L. Cooke, 
former chairman of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. The Sao Fran- 
cisco is 1,800 miles long, navigable for 
all but 50 miles. With its tributaries it 
totals 3,900 miles of water routes. At 
present only 2,000,000 people occupy 
this vast basin, although there is ample 
room for 20,000,000. The land is rich 





in gold, bauxite, mica, iron, copper, 
and diamonds, all lying near the 
Itaparica and Pirapora Falls, which offer 
great er facilities, soon to be ex- 
panded. A railroad connects the river 
with Rio de Janeiro. The valley also 
produces carnauba wax, used for phono- 
graph records, and caroa fiber for mak- 
ing bags. Brazil has already asked us 
for any old landing barges we may 
have after the war, since these boats 
are ideal for carrying freight on the 
Sao Francisco. 

2. The Wild West of Matto Grosso, 
Matto Grosso is a huge state south of 
the Amazon, bordering Bolivia and 
Paraguay. In the northern section of this 
state, among the Amazon tributaries, 
is the finest stand of wild rubber in the 
Americas, not to mention oil and fiber- 
yielding palms. The mountainous far 
west contains 300,000 square miles of 
plateau, suitable for grazing and,farm- 
ng. 

Cattency to general reports that this 


country is a dangerous jungle, infested — 


with wild beasts, wilder Indians, and 
snakes, Matto Grosso is actually about 
as tropical as South Carolina, which it 
resembles. There are about two Indians 
to the square mile, but they do not 
molest white men. Matto Grosso was 
explored and settled in the 1700s when 
gold was found there. But owing to lack 
of transportation, it did not develop 
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: Ceordinstor of Inter-American Affairs 
Sergeant Abelar da Costa Pitanga of the Brazilian Air Corps removing the 
cowling of his P-40, the same type of plane used by the “Flying Tigers.” 
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much. Even now, in qi any marked 


“unknown” on the maps, there are small 
towns with electric lights and refrigera- 
tors. 

Today, Brazil is reopening the Matto 
Grosso to settlers in order to build up 
the internal markets she will need after 
the war. A scientific mission of 100 
men is making ready for pioneers and 
for the planting of the rubber forests 
which al be utilized by the U. S. 

3. Brazilian Pittsburgh near Rio. In 
a little town named Volta Redonda, 80 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro, a great 
steel industry is coming to life, backed 
by a U. S. loan of $45,000,000. Furn- 
aces, coke ovens, rolling mills, railroads 
are all under construction, with the 
technical assistance of an American 
steel company. Production will begin 
in 1944 at the rate of 260,000 tors of 
pig iron and 250,000 tons of steel ingots, 
as a start toward an ultimate goal of 
1,000,000 tons per year. Manganese 
and limestone come from the state of 
Minas Geraes, iron ore from Itabira, 
and barges haul coal 700 miles up the 
coast. The first three years’ output will 
be taken by U. S. and Britain. 

4, Rubber — Wild and Ford. Near 
Belem, at Belterra — the from 
which Britain derived its East Indian 
tubber trees—lies a new American 
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plantation of nearly 4,000,000 trees 
started by Henry Ford. Although the 
trees are still young they have already 
borne 1000 tons of natural rubber. Ford 
believes that his plantation is a nucleus 
from which, in. time, all the rubber 
needs of the Hemisphere can be met. 
But this will not be for at least twenty 
years, Meanwhile the wild rubber must 
be tapped upstream from Belterra, and 
100,000 tappers will be moved there 
from Belem. In this country yellow 
fever, malaria, and tropical ulcers are 
a constant menace. To protect the 
workers, sani controls are being set 
up in the jungle. Air and river trans- 
portation will move the rubber to 
Belem. 

5. Airereft at Sao Paulo. Last August, 
Brazil signed a contract with U. S. 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion which gave the Brazilian-owned 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores the 
right to build Ranger engines to power 
Brazilian planes. Army has trans- 
ferred its Miami aviation mechanics 
school to Sao Paulo to train Brazilian 
mechanics. An earlier contract with 
Wright had put the baby Brazilian air- 
plane ind on its feet. With plenty 
of power and bauxite available, Brazil 
ome soon to make its own aluminum 

plane bodies. 


In addition to this big program, 
Brazil is also developing many minor 
industries — textiles ate. her cotton 
crop, silk from mulberry trees in Sao 
Paulo, shark liver ‘oil and_ other 
medicinal products, plastics from coffee, 
babassu oil from which glycerine is ob- 
tained, rotenone for insect control. 

American money and technical aid 
are helping Brazil at every step in her 
rapid advance. However, Brazil is de- 
termined that the U. S. shall not own 
her. President -Vargas has seen to it 
that Brazil will control all new in- 
dustrial developments. Before Brazil 
can become a really powerful nation, . 
thousands of miles of roads, railroads, 
shipping and air routes must be opened, 
far beyond anything now in operation. 


The Vargas Government 


The men most responsible for Brazil's 
war-time expansion are the silent, 
statesmanlike president, Getulio Vargas, 
who has run the nation since 1930, and 
his Foreign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha. 
Both are former gauchos (cowboys) 
and both are staunchly pro-United 
States. 

President Vargas has often’ been 
called a dictator because in 1937 he 
proclaimed an Estado Novo (New 
State), which sounded fascist. The 
legislatures were dissolved, elections 
suspended, and a personal government 
was set up. However, Brazilians still 
talk pretty freely. There has been no 
mystical rigamarole, none of the trap- 
pings of fascism, and very little regi- 
mentation. The Brazilians coined a 
word for this dictatorship without dic- 
tation. It was “continuismo,” an un- 
translatable term which might be 
summed up as “more of the same.” 
There were some “Green Shirts” who 
looked very much like all the other 
“shirts” of the world, but Vargas him- 
self put them to rout in 1938. He later 
cleaned up all the German, Italian and 
Japanese organizations which looked 
suspicious. 

An American diplomat who was 
worried about the political coloring of 
Brazil, told of having his doubts 
settled by watching a parade of Brazil- 
ian school girls. “I suddenly had the 
answer,” he said. “There was something 
in the way those Brazilians walked — a 
certain bright, unconquerable  jaunti- 
ness, the look of a free people — that 
made me turn to my. associates and 
say: “We don’t have to worry about 
these people. . . . They are of this 
continent. They are like us.’” 

If the Brazilians had heard that, they 
would have been delighted. 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 9 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


Dewey the years leading up ‘to 
World War II the “have not” na- 
tions — Germany, Italy, and Japan — de- 
manded more land and colonies for 
their increasing ulations. They 
wanted raw materials for their growing 
industries, and markets for their manu- 
factured goods. 
They said that the “have” nations — 
particularly Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Soviet Russia, and the 
Uhited States — controlled more of the 
world’s land and resources than they 
needed. The “have nots” directed most 
of their criticism at the British Empire. 
“Is it not a gross injustice,” the, asked, 
“that a nation of 45,000,000 shoald own 
one-fourt of the earth?” 


IMPERIALISM, COLONIES 


After the war began some American 
observers said that the fundamental 
cause of the conflict lay in the fact that 
Britain owned too much of the world 
and Germany too little. Charts were 
printed which indicated that the democ- 
racies would win the war because their 
resources were much greater than those 
of the Axis. It is true that there have 
been striking inequalities among the 
nations of the world with regard to es- 
sential natural resources. This means, 
some think, that we will not be abie to 
have lasting peace until these inequal- 


ities are ie pe out. 

Critics of this point of view deny that 
colonies are a vital need for any nation 
as a source of raw materials and an out- 
let for surplus population. It is denied 
that the problems of the “have nots” 
could cake be remedied by redistribu- 
tion of territories and raw materials. Let 
us now consider the arguments on both 
sides of this important question. 
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First, spokesmen for the “haves” 
point out that colonies do not provide 
an outlet for surplus population. Migra- 
tion to colonies in Africa and cies ken 
been very small. By 1914, less than 
20,000 Germans had settled in Ger- 
many’s African colonies, although Ger- 
many had controlled most of this 
territory for 20 years. More Germans 
were earning their living in the city of 
Paris in July, 1914, than in all the Ger- 
man colonies in the world combined: 

Moreover, in 1931, the number of 
Italians in New York City was twice as 
great as that of all European nationali- 
ties in the Italian colonies. While the 
Japanese sagen increases at the 
rate of a million a year, not more than 
500,000 have migrated to Korea and 
Manchuria in a period of 20 years. 

At the same time that Germany, 
Italy and Japan have been demanding 
colonies for “surplus populations,” they 
have also encouraged the growth of 
their’ populations by every possible 
means, because they wanted more man- 
power for war. 


Standards of Living 


Second, the “haves” deny that the 
standard of living in “have” countries 
is higher than in the “have nots.” The 

le of “have not” states like Switzer- 
fand, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
with no colonies, no empire, had a gen- 
eral standard of living just as high as — 
in man pean dithg acter: by — the 
stan ‘of le in the empire-pos- 
sessing countries ves like Britain and France. 

Third, it is maintained that the cost 
of administering backward colonial 
areas is often greater than the gains 
from trade and resources. Apart 
rubber and tin and a few other com- 
modities, most of the vital raw -mate- 
rials are not found in colonial posses- 
sions. In 1914 Germany had become 
one of the leading industrial nations, 
but her trade with her colonies was less 
than one per cent of her total world 
trade. After the war, Germany kept 
over 50 per cent of her trade with her 
former colonies, because the League of 
Nations mandate system assured her of 
freedom of trade with those territories. 

The “haves” can fairly be asked why, 
if colonies are worth so little, they don’t 
give them up? The “haves” reply that if 
Britain, for example, had surrendered 
certain of her co nial possessions to 
Germany the Axis now would be master 
of the world. 

Fourth, the “haves” point out that it 
is inaccurate to say that Britain “owns” 
one-fourth of the earth. “The peo le ve 
Britain,” writes Sir Norman Angell, 
more ‘own’ their ‘Empire’ — the iand, 
the farms, mines, factories, houses and 
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AND RAW MATERIALS 


other properties of Britain’s overseas 
possessions, than they ‘own’ the United 
States or South America... . As a 
matter of simple financial fact, Ameri- 
cans own... far more of mining and 
railway stock and factories in Canada, a 
British ‘possession,’ than do British cit- 
zens. . . « 


+ 


“Empires” Are Changing 


Britain, it is further explained, has no 
authority whatever within the borders 
of Australia or Canada or any other 
Dominion. She can make no law for any 
of these countries. Four British Do- 
minions entered World War II after a 
free vote by their parliaments, while 
Eire decided to stay out. 


Fifth, the “haves” say we cannot: 


change the fact that natural resources 
are unevenly distributed over the 
earth’s surface. No country — not even 
Soviet Russia and the United States — 
has all the foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials it needs within its own bor- 
ders. If Britain’s overseas communica- 
tions were broken in time of war, she 
would be a poorer country than Ger- 
many. And if Britain wants to buy a 
quantity of Canadian wheat or Austra- 
lian wool, she has to pay for it, like any 
German, Italian, or American. Eng- 
land’s greatest export trade — Lanca- 
shire cotton products — was based upon 
the raw material of a foreign state — 
America. Britain did not have to con- 
quer Georgia or Louisiana to get this 
raw material, 

It is true that Britain gained certain 
advantages from preferential arrange- 
ments with the Dominions, such as the 
Ottawa treaties of 1932, which were 
adopted as a result of the United States’ 
passage of the Smoot-Hawlgy tariff act. 
(See Nov. }, 1943 issue.) The British 
also were able to control in large meas- 
ure the commerce of their non-self- 
pre colonies —as_ distinguished 
rom the self-governing Dominions. 


Free Access to Raw Materials 


To the extent that these conditions 
are true, there is an argument to be 
made on behalf of the Axis powers. “It 
is difficult to see, nowever,” comments 
Vera Micheles Dean of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, “how this situation 
could be improved by mere redistribu- 
tion of territories — that is, by transfer- 
ting British or French colonies to Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, who would then 
(as indicated by Nazi plans for their 
‘new order’ in Europe) attempt to es- 
tablish in these colonies an even more 
tightly closed economy than that 
against which they have been protest- 
ing. What we need is not transfer of 


another, but equal access by all coun- 
tries to the markets and raw materials 
of colonial territories.” 

The fourth point of the Atlantic 
Charter promises “to further the em- 
ployment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access on equal 
terms to the trade and the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic security.” 

In the postwar world it may be pos- 
sible to place international observers in 
the colonial empires of Britain, Holland, 
and other powers. These observers 
would be there to see that the natives 
were treated fairly, and that the mer- 
chants of other nations were not dis- 
criminated against by local officials. Col- 
onies might be made more prosperous 
as well as better markets by such meas- 
ures as these: 

1. Paying natives higher wages. 

2. Encouraging, instead of hinder- 
ing, local industries. 

8. The reduction of taxes on natives. 
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4. The abolition of “one-sided” trea- 
ties (for instance, Britain and the 
United States have given up their ex- 
traterritorial rights in China, which had 
in the past permitted these nations to 
maintain their own courts for their cit- 
izens in China). 

5. Granting self-government to the 
peoples of colonial areas, (India, of 
course, has been often cited as a bad 
example of imperialism. It is under- 
going a gradual process of greater self- 
government. The British have permitted 
home rule in 11 Indian Provinces, have 
promised that India will become a self- 
governing Dominion when the war 
ends. But they have arrested members 
of the All-India Congress Party who 
are campaigning for immediate inde- 
pendence. ) 

“As these colonial peoples progres- 
sively acquire a higher standard of liv- 
ing and the purchasing power to sus- 
tain it,” writes Hiram Motherwell in his 
book, The Peace We Fight For, “their 
ability to absorb the exports and in- 
crease the profits of the highly de- 
veloped industrial nations will be 
enhanced many fold.” 


BRITICZH NOMINION, 


cCOLOni AND 
DEePpennencie’ 


FRENCH 
COLONIEs 


From Headline Books (Foreign Policy Association) 


colonial territories from one power to Black squares show areas of powers (1939) compared to their possessions 





Here's 
LIL TOE, 
Heroic Bomber 


| ew giant birds of war that soar over the frontiers of 

the enemy are as heroic as the men who fly them. 
This is an account of the life and death of one of them 
—a war-torn American bomber with a record of 63 mis- 
sions over the Mediterranean. 

“She made as many missions—perhaps more,” Tech- 
nical Sergeant John W. Matheson boasted today, “than 
any other heavy bomber in the American Air Force.” 

But Lil Joe never came back from her 68rd sortie— 
the long-range bombing assault on the Ploesti oil fields 
in Rumania. 

Lil Joe was a B-24 Liberator and Sergeant Matheson, 
a blond young man from Yonkers, was the top turret 
gunner and radio operator on 35 missions over Tunisia, 
Sieily, Italy and Greece. 

Except on one or two occasions when the weather 
was bad, the sergeant said, she never came back with- 
out raining bombs on her objective; seldom without 
being ripped and torn by enemy fire. 

The ship’s biographer, recently home on 20-day leave 
following a 300-hour tour of combat duty, reported on 
a raid over Messina. 

“We had passed’over the target,” he said, “when there 
was an unusual burst of antiaircraft fire and we received 
almost a direct hit. It felt like someone had thrown a 
handful of gravel against the bottom and the ship was 
picked up into the air. 

“I was in the upper turret and could see through my 
knees that the radio operator had been hit. We were 
busy shooting at the ee and‘eould do nothing then. 
The gas line inside the bomb bay section was also cut.” 

He reported that the engineer, Technical Sergeant 
Byron Chiverton of Dixon, Illinois, tore off his oxygen 


By IRVING JOHNSON 


mask in spite of the 24,000 feet altitude and repaired 
the line by making a tourniquet out of bandages in his 
first-aid kit. He got a Distinguished Flying Cross for it. 

Eventually the Lil Joe reached Malta, where the 
wounded operator was removed to a hospital. A check- 
up showed that the prop governor had been badly dam- 
aged and two of the ship's four engines shot up. 

Once the sergeant had the glass top of ‘his turret 
blown to pieces. It was on a mission over Naples, “one 
of the most heavily defended targets we have seen.” 

“We were still on the bomb run,” he said, “and the 
antiaircraft firing was heavy. It was bursting all around 
the ships. I was firing om one of the enemy pursuits 
when I heard a terrific shattering of glass around my 
head. All the glass was broken but fortunately I was 
not even scratched.” 


He said the cold air rushed, into the plane through 


the’ unprotected turret (the altitude was 27,000 feet at 
the time) and in a few seconds the flight deck was 
frozen over. 

Sergeant Matheson is 28 years old. He joined up Feb. 
6, 1942, and was assigned to the 9th U. S. Air Force. 
He said Lil Joe was based on the Libyan desert during 
the months he was a member of her crew. - 

Only one member of her regular crew went on her 
last flight. The sergeant was bedded with desert fever 
at the time and the pilot, First Lieutenant Wesley W. 
Egan, of Flushing, was also ill. The others were not 
needed. 

Sergeant Matheson would like to try the South Pacific 
next time. A hero in his own right, he didn’t want to 
go into details about his DFC, or the Air Medal, or the 
four bronze and one silver cluster. 

But-about Lil Joe and the B-24s—that was a different 
story. “We think the B-24 Liberators are the best bomb- 
ers in the U. S. Air Force,” he said. 


Reprinted by permission of the New York World-Telegram. 
Copyright, 1948. 
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WE PLEDGE OURSELVES 


By Minnie M. Rugg and Morton Sonnenfeld 


A play for American Education Week 


Scene: A group of people arranged 
in formation for a mass chant. Narrator 
dressed in long robe as Father Time on 
side with a huge scroll in his hand. As 
Narrator begins to read, page, of 
“America, the Beautiful” is heard as 
background, 

Narrator: History is a magnificent 
story of people whose courage, strug- 
gle and determination have brought to 
you and me, your family and my family, 
the privileges and freedoms for which 
today millions fight and die. 

One SPEAKER (coming forward): We 
have a story to tell. 

ENTIRE Group OF SPEAKERS: Ours 
is a story as mighty as any. 

First Voice: With fighting heroes. 

Seconp Voice: And leaders who 
would not be discouraged. 

Turp Voice: And lofty idealism. 

FourtH Vorce: And determination 
to come out ahead. 

FirtH Voice (fo Time): What do 
you know of our story, the story of the 
great free public schools of America? 

Narrator: Much that is wonderful 
and should be told. {He unwinds his 
long scroll and holds it up addressing 
the audience) Here I see a record of 
human greatness that you who fight for 
freedom will understand and love. 

(He points to a table—around which 


stand the assessor, a father, a mother, - 


and a small child.) 

Assessor (holding book): Swear. 

FaTHER: I swear that I am a pauper 
possessed .of no property; that I can- 
not pay for my child's schooling in any 
way. 

(Two small children run across stage 
pointing and jeering.) 

Narrator: You see, many children 
of the Middle Atlantic colonies refused 
to go to a charity school and be 


branded pavers There were no free © 


schools there then. In the Southern 
colonies the situation was even worse. 


Sixtx Vorce: But why? You wouldn’t® 


think anybody’d want to pay to go to 
school. 
Narrator: Do you go to school? 
SixtH Voice (an amusing little ur- 
chin): Nope. Ain’t nobody gonna make 
me either. 
SevenTH Voice: How in the world 
did you get up here in our story? 
SixtH Voice: I just seen a mob 


> 


comin’ up here so I came 
too. Guess I'll be driftin’— 
before I get drafted. So 
long. (Starts to leave) 

First Voice: Wait a 
minute. Wouldn't you like 
to stay and hear our story? 
It’s owing, 

SixtH Voice: Any shoot- 
in’? 

First Voice: Plenty of it. 

SixtH Voice: An’ excite- 
ment? 

ALL (in a sharp shout): 
Tons of it! 

SrxtH Voice: Well—guess 
I can’t lose nothin’. O.K. I'll 
stay. 

Narrator: But in New England, 
school was a must. Massachusetts had 
a compulsory school law in 1647. 

EicutH Voice: That’s how we got 
to go to school to study our catechism. 

NinTH Voice: My teacher thought I 
was hopeless but she made me memo- 
rize: “Pease porridge hot, Pease por- 
ridge cold, Turn my finger nine times 
to scare the devil bold. If he comes at 
night, Throw him on his head, If he 
winks his eye at you, Bake him into 
bread.” 

Urcuin: But where's the battle an’ 
all the fightin’? 

Narrator: Ah, right here! (He in- 
dicates the scroll) Then the American 
Revolution came and with it our in- 
dependence. But only one voice thun- 
dered the need for schools in this brave 
new world, the voice of — 

AtL: Thomas Jefferson. % 

Box (coming forward to represent 
Jefferson): Above all things I hope the 
education of the common people will 
be attended to. 

Aut: There is no safe government 
except by the people themselves; nor 
can it be safe with them without edu- 
cation. 

Narrator: So said Jefferson and in 
the Virginia Legislature he and the 
other members of the House of Bur- 
gesses were arguing— 

(Jefferson and a half dozen burgesses 
come f ) ) 

Burcess: Look at those backwoods- 
men — (indicating the chorus) — those 
mechanics. Are they fit to govern them- 
selves, not to say us? 
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American schools aid the salvage drive. 


Seconp Burcess: These common 
people with their big hands and their 
poor brains. They can dig weeds or 
potatoes, but sow the seeds for gov- 
ernment! 

JEFFERSON: They can learn, and 
with education they will succeed. Here, 
therefore, is a bill to start popular edu- 
cation in Virginia. 

Bunrcesses: But who is to pay: for 
all this? 

JEFFERSON: You, who own property. 

Narrator: Jefferson tried in vain to 
get schools for Virginia, but he was 
way ahead of his time. Meanwhile, peo- 
ple were busy exploring the wilderness, 
tilling the rich soil, building towns. 

(Group comes forward and panto- 
mimes the action of tilling soil and 
hunting.) 

FatHer: Now that we've got our 
home settled, son, I want you to work 
on the farm here. Now I know you're 
just crazy to larn. Larnin’s all right if 
ye don’t have to spend half the day 
gettin’ to school and back. 

Boy: Readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic 
are right good stock for a farmer, pa. 

FaTHER: How do ye figger that? 

Box (running off and getting a 
paper): Can ye read this? 

FaTHER: Nope. 

Boy: It says here where tomatoes 

are fetchin’ $2.00 a bushel and— 
_ Farner: All right, son, you win, but 
{ eain’t promise to make a steady school 
customer out of ye. Besides, too much 
larnin’s dangerous. 

Narrator: But this was hit or miss 
schooling destined to go—for some- 
thing was happening to America. 
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(Sound of railroad train and ferry- 
boat. Sound of siren and automo 


horn—all made by voices in crowd or . 


by a record.) 

Uncuin: What in the world? 

Narrator: Autos, trains, steam- 
boats! People came from all lands, at- 
tracted by promises of better wages and 
greater freedom. They came to build 
roads, mine coal and work in factories. 
But this government “of the people, by 
the people and for the people” had a 
people too unlearned to make that truth 
a reality. Again men began to talk of 
schools, and their talk came from— 

ALL: The factories. 

Worker (stepping forward): The 
English I cannot talk good. Is no read- 
ing for me or writing. I want nice home, 
nice things, but I do not get job to 
bring these things. I have no education. 
But my kids, my nice kids, for them I 
want education. They shall have what 
I cannot. 

Narrator: In 1830 the Working- 
men’s Party of Philadelphia said: 

Voice: We shall “promote a system 
ot education that shall embrace equally 
all the children of the state of every 
rank and condition.” 

Narrator: In New York the Work- 
ingmen’s Party met. 

Voice: Resolved: that next to lite 
and liberty we consider education the 
greatest blessing bestowed upon man- 
kind. 

Narrator: Delaware and Rhode 
Island followed suit. But immediately 
there rose throughout the land a hue 
and cry against public education, 
against the mad men who proposed this 
insanity. 

(Pantomime of men walking up and 
down and arguing) 

This is the hall of a legislature. Listen! 

(The following are the voices of the 
legislators) 


Voice: He has six kids and I have 
none! Why should I be taxed to drive 
some sense into his kids? 

Voice: But we have crime and pov- 

erty that free education for all could 
cure. 
Vorce: Those who want to work will 
have to pay taxes to educate those who 
don’t want to work! It’s ridiculous, ut- 
terly preposterous! 

Voice: If they keep increasing taxes 
tor this fool education, next thing you 
know they'll be taxing the hair on your 
head. - 

Voice: Education means more and 
better production. 

Voice: You can’t have people vote 
for leaders unless they foes what 
they’re voting for. We must have free 
compulsory education! 

Voice: Education for all means na- 
tional unity! Think of how important 
that is in time of war. 

Voice (indicating urchin): What 
about this boy? Doesn’t he deserve all 
the opportunities of this land of ours 
that education c:n give him? Must he 
be limited in his work because he 
wasn’t born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth? 

LEGIsLaTors (opposed to education) : 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Urncuin: Say, don’t you ha ha me! 
My father’s a Marine an’ he ain’t the 
only one that can scrap! 

Narrator: Wait a minute! (The 
urchin puts his hands down and the 
legislators resume their places) There 
were other men, the fanatics, who led 
this fight to give you and other Amer- 
icans your chance. They wouldn't be 
threatened. 

Urcuin: I never heard of a guy who 
stood up for me. Who was he? 

Aut: Horace Mann! 

Voice: He travelled the country. 

Voice: Called conventions. 
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Voics: Met the farmers. 

Voice: Storekeepers. 

Voice: Hired men. 

Horace Mann (st forward) : 
You are all eager to learn how to rear 
cattle, but not children. You spend 
money to keep a Congress debating on 
roads but: withhold it from education 
on which roads depend. Our children 
must have more and better public 
schools. Think of the danger of living 
with millions of people who are ignor- 
ant and superstitious and have the 
power to vote! How can we guard 
against thisP Educate them! 

Narrator: In Pennsylvania the 
courage and fighting power of one man 
kept the ball rolling. This man hated 
slavery worse than ignorance and hated 
ignorance because it led to slavery. 
(Humming of “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord” 
by group) With his fist and his voice 
he demanded free public schools. 

Urcuin: Who was he? 

STEVENS (coming forward): I, Thad- 
deus Stevens. say to you members of 
the legislature that if an elective repub- 
lic is to endure for any length of time. 
every voter must have sufficient infor- 
mation to direct wisely the legislature. 
the ambassadors and the executives of 
the nation. It is the duty of our govern- 
ment to see that the means of informa 
tion be diffused to every citizen. Edu 
cation is not a private but a public 
duty. (Music swells and then fades.) 

NarRRATOR: By 1870 the states were 
on their way to establishing free pub- 
lic schools for the children. 

ALL: The schgols of 1943 are a long 
way from those early schools. 

Narrator: I see a senior high school 
auditorium. It is filled with students. 
One of them is speaking from the plat- 
form. 

StupENT: We are here today to listen 
to our candidates for school offices. 
Voting is a great democratic privilege. 
Intelligent voting is a great responsi- 
bility. Listen carefully and before you 
vote examine the record! 

SeconD StupENT: We make our- 
selves part of the activities of our neigh- 
borhood. 

NARRATOR: 
item. 

Voice: Flash! Five hundred students 
canvass their neighborhood to organ- 
ize children’s defense corps. 

Voice: A traffic light to make safe 


Listen to. this news 


B * crossings for children is urged by school 


Photograph by Nelson Einwachter 


Students put democracy to work in a high school assembly program. 


students. 

Narrator: The schools in America 
in 1943 are no longer limited to chil- 
dren. Listen! 

Voice: I am very happy to announce 
next Monday classes for adults will be- 
gin in consumers’ education. We are 
going to try to help Americans learn 

ow to buy wisely. 
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November 8-13, 1943 


Woman (coming forward): I used 
to be scared to death every time I got 
up on the floor of my club meeting to 
say anything. I don’t exactly cause a 
sensation now when I make an an- 
nouncement, but I speak much better 
because I am taking a night course in 
effective penne. 

Gi (in slacks to another girl): All 
ready to go? 

_Gmu Partner: All ready. Do you 
know all parts ef the machine thor- 
oughly? ; 

Gm: I should say I do. And our 
teacher told me that I'll be able to get 
a defense job in the Signal Corps in- 
side of three morths if I continue with 
this class. 

Gmt PartNer: The nicest part of 
learning this work is that it not only 
doesn’t cost us anything but in my 
class they even pay you to learn. 

Narrator: Classes in shorthand, 
typing, machine-shop, welding, reading, 
music appreciation, everything for 
grown-ups. ; 

Urcuin: But how about people like 
my i ace who just came over from 
Poland and can’t talk English very good 
like I can. 

Voice: Americanization classes for 
aliens! 

Narrator: But the freedom of our 
schools will be blotted out if we fail 
to defeat Fascism. 

Urcuin: That’s a funny word. What 
does it mean? 

NaRRATOR: It means that Japan feeds 
Chinese children dope to keep them 
enslaved. 

Voice: But millions of Chinese chil- 
dren fight back to the death beside 
fathers and brothers to bring liberation 
to their country. 

Narrator: In Germany it means 
education for death. They start with the 
very young. Listen to these young baby 
voices from the nursery schools. 

Cuorus: We love our Fuehrer, we 

honor our Fuehrer, 

We follow our Fuehrer until men we 

are, 

We believe in our Fuehrer, 

We live for our Fuehrer, we die for 

our Fuehrer 

Until heroes we are. 

Listen to the speech of an official of the 
Hitler Youth. 

Orriciat: Attention. (Group halts 
and clicks heels) You boys must be 
hard—hard as iron; the Fuehrer has de- 
manded it. But above all you must be 
ready and willing to give up your lives 
for your Fuehrer; he has demanded 
that tao. All boys must become soldiers 
for Hitler. 

(There is a silence) 

Uncuin: Why don’t they tell him 
he’s crazy? Don’t they have freedom 
of like us? 

ARRATOR: Freedom of speech? Sure, 


they have it. Listen to one of their 
boys using his freedom of speech. 

Boy: I want to tell all of you who 
are gathered here what our lives in 
Germany are really like. We—(the offi- 
cial claps his hand over the boy's 
mouth. The boy continues gesturing 
and emitting strange sounds. Then he 
is dragged off.) 

Narrator: That is freedom of speech 
in Germany. > 

Urcuin: And if we lose this war, 
we'll have—that? 

Aux: If we win this war, we will 
never have—that (with great force)! 

Voice: What answer do we youn 
people of America give to this threat 

Voice: Thirty million school students 
mobilize for war. 

Voice: Thirteen million keys col- 
lected from schools for the salvage drive 
to keep steel mills going. 

Urcuin (excitedly): That’s the stuff! 
Here’s another one! 

Narrator: The Victory Corps 
marches in review! (Drill may be effec- 
tively performed here) 

Urcuin: Say, I would like to get in 
that drill. Can I?P 

Man (coming forward): Of course 
you can. All American boys and girls 
can. 

Urcuin: Who are you? 

STuDEBAKER: John Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. I have a message for you. Our 
country is at war. How can you find 
your opportunity in a wartime Amer- 
ica? Before everything else you must 
first equip yourself with knowledge. 
This year in school make a study of our 
nation at war. Read all the informative 
articles you can about the war effort. 
Try to have a better understanding of 
the better world we are going to build 
after our enemies are crushed. 
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Urncuin: This is plenty interestin’ all 
right, but what’s the end of this story? 

Narrator: Come here. 

Urcuin: Me? 

Narrator: Yes, you. And bring all 
young America with you. 

Urcuin (calling behind him): Come 
on, everybody, Skinny and Al and Jake 
and Mary and Hank and Joe and—yes, 
you come too, Butch. (A large group 
rushes in.) 

Narrator: You and you and all of 
you here—there is no end to the story. 
It must never end. You must see to 
that. Will you promise? 

Urcuin: I will. 

ALL: All of us will. 

Narrator: And what will you prom- 
ise? 

(Strains of “America” are heard dur- 
ing the next pledge.) 

Voice: We shall treasure our free- 
doms as our very lives. 

ALL: Freedom from want and fear, 
freedom to work and play and live and 
pray. 

Voice: Freedom to read any book— 
and write any book. 

ALL: All these we shall fight to the 
death to preserve for ourselves, and 
for all people everywhere. 

Narrator: And the free public 
schools of America? ; 

AuL: To the free public schools of 
America a toast and pledge—(They raise 
their hands toward a flag as if for a 
toast) WE DEDICATE OURSELVES 
TO EDUCATON—FOR FREE MEN 
EVERYWHERE! 


Copies of this play in the uncut ver- 
sion may be secured for 25c each from 
the Schools War Service Committee, 
Teachers Union of Philadelphia, Otis 
Building, 112 South Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


From a drawing in Harper’s Weekly 


When Horace Mann began his crusade, one-room schools were common. 








OEMS to remember 


T IS natural to remember on Armis- 
tice Day the earlier wars in our his- 
tory, the many poets who were 
stirred by them, the peace which fol- 
lowed them. The poems and songs of 
the first World War are still well re- 
membered. It is the purpose of this 
page to recall other poems not so 
familiar. 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


Herman Melville (1819-1891) was 
little recognized in his own time, but 
is now famous. His thrilling life as a 
sailor, his capture by cannibals, and 
the early novels on these adventures 
brought him temporary fame, but 
he was then forgotten. He was liv- 
ing as a recluse near Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, when he wrote Moby 
Dick, the novel which is often called 
America’s greatest contribution to 
world literature. Its greatness was 
not recognized until years after his 
death. It is interesting to know that 
Melville’s father was a participant in 
“The Boston Tea Party” and lived to_ 
be “the last leaf” of the famous poem 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Melville 
wrote comparatively few poems. The 
following requiem for the soldiers 
who fell at Shiloh during the War 
Between the States is one of his best. 


SHILOH 


Skimming lightly, wheeling still, 

The swallows fly low 

O’er the field in clouded days, 

The forest-field of Shiloh— 

Over the field where April rain 

Solaced the parched ones stretched 
in pain, 

Through the pauses of the night— 

That followed the Sunday fight 

Around the church of Shiloh,— 

The church so lone, the log-built 
one, 

That echoed to many a parting 
groan 

And natural prayer 

Of dying foemen mingled there— 

Foemen at morn, but friends at eve— 

Fame or country least their care: 

(What like a bullet can undeceivel) 

But now they lie low, 

While over them the swallows skim, 

And all is hushed at Shiloh. 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


Joseph Rodman Drake (1795- 
1820) was a New York physician 
who died of tuberculosis when he was 
twenty-five. In his life and his writ- 
ing, he resembled Keats, though he 
was less gifted. His friend, Fitz- 
Greene Hallock, wrote of him the 
famous stanza beginning, “Green be 
the turf above thee.” The dash and 
color ef the following poem long 
made it a favorite for “Friday After- 
noon Recitations” among boys and 
girls of the “little old red school- 
house” days. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


When Freedom, from her mountain 
height, 

Unturled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 


And stripped it pure, celestial white_ 


With streakings of the morning light; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Flag of the brave! thy tolds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where the sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the 
glance. , 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given! 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before 


us, 

With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o'er 
us! 


FRANCIS ORRAY TICKNOR 


Francis Orray Ticknor (1822- 
1874) was a busy country doctor near 
Columbus, Georgia. His poetry was 
spirited, compact, and dramatic. “Lit- 
tle Giffen” is based on a true incident 
in a Confederate hospital. 


LITTLE GIFFEN 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen)— 
Spectre such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee. 


“Take him—and welcome!” the surgeons 
said, 

“Little the doctor can help the dead!” 

So we took him and brought him where 

The balm was sweet on the summer air; 

And we laid him down on a wholesome 
bed— 

Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


And we watched the war with bated 
breath— 

Skeleton Boy against skeleton Death. 

Months of torture, how many such! 

Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 

And still a glint in the steel-blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die. 


And didn’t. Nay, more! In death's 
despite 

The crippled skeleton learned to write. 

“Dear Mother,” at first of course; and 
then 

“Dear Captain,” inquiring about “the 

men. 
Captain’s answer: “Of eighty and five, 
Giffen and I are left alive.” 


Word ot gloom from the war one day: 

“Johnston's pressed at the front, they 
say!” 

Little Giffen was up and away; ° 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-by, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 

“T'll write, if spared!” There was news 
of the fight; 

But none of Giffen—he did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden 
Rin ¥ 

With the song of the minstrel in mine 
ear, 

And the tender legend that trembles 
here, 

I'd give the best, on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For little Giffen of Tennessee. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


POSTWAR WORLD UNIT: 9. imperial- 
ism, Colonies, and Raw Material 


“Have nots,” both men and nations, 
often feel an urge to storm the ranks of 
the “haves.” A struggle to gain or hold 
advantages results. To gain what? The 
Axis “have nots” demand territory. Can 
a colonial empire assure them markets, 
raw materials, a satisfying standard of 
living? 

Questions for Discussion: . 

(a) What colonies did Germany 
have before 1914? (b) How did the 
treaty of Versailles distribute the former 
German Empire? (c) Great Britain has 
varying degrees of control over. terri- 
tories which make up the British Em- 
pire. Discuss differences in British con- 
trol of self-governing doniinions, crown 
colonies, protectorates, mandated terri- 
tories. (d) Is the United States an im- 
perial power? (e) What colonies did 
Italy have at the beginning of World 
War II? (£) How had she acquired 


them? (g) Discuss the economic value 
of colonial territory to the mother coun- 
try. 
Something to Do: 

Make a chart showing the trends of 
birth and death rates in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Japan, Italy, and the 


United States from 1920 to 19380 (En- 
cyclopedia Britannica). Discuss the ef- 
fects of these figures upon the domestic 
and foreign affairs of these nations in 
Tecent years. 


Factions in India have made use of, 


the British war crisis to force their de- 
mands for self-government upon Great 
Britain. Divide the class into two 
groups. Ask one to study the demands 
of Indian groups and present them to 
the class. Ask the seéond group to ex- 
_ the position of Great Britain and 
er proposed solutions. 


Topic for Research: 


Freedom of the Philippines under 
(1) United States and (2) Japanese 
control. ; 


Brazil, Future Industrial Giant 


Brazil is a staunch, contributing 
member of the Allied team. Her eco- 
homic growth has been speeded up by 

€ war and we are helping her to de- 
‘elop her vast productive capacity. 


H opics for Discussion: 


(a) Why is Brazil strategically im- 
portant to the Allied Nations? (b) 


reaps. Portugal’s chief exports and 
the markets for them. 

Compare the circumstances under 
which Brazil joined the Allies with those 
of Italy’s entrance into the war on the 
Axis side. (c) How has the United Na- 
tions helped to develop the resources 
of Brazil? (d) What postwar industrial 
projects for Brazil are already planned 
or under way? 


Something to Do: 

Donald Duck visits Brazil in Walt 
Disney’s Saludos Amigos. Perhaps the 
picture is still being shown in your 
neighborhood. If not, ask someone in 
the class who saw it to describe it. 
You can find a description of it in 
Scholastic, Dec. 14, 1942. 

Make a relief map of Brazil. Indi- 


cate the location of natural resources, 


industrial and power developments, 
transportation routes, and air bases, by 
running strings from points on the map 
to pictures or small objects arranged 
and labeled so that they tell the story 
of Brazil’s productive wealth. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Congress Debates Chinese Exclusion 
Laws 


Since 1885, the Chinese have faced 
a “Keep Out” sign on the door to Amer- 
ican citizenship. It is not a friendly 
sign. And China is our ally. Should 
the sign come down and the door be 
opened to Chinese on the quota basis 
set up for other foreign countries? 


Topics for Discussion: 
(a) Why did many Chinese come to 





COMING NEXT WEEK: 


(November 15-20 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

The Future of the Philippines. (With 
map study). 

Taxes in Wartime. How the Present 
System Works, and Proposals for 

ange. 

Race Prejudice. as a Problem in the 

Postwar World. 


For English Classes 

“When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin,” 
by James Whitcomb Riley. 

“Nerve,” a short short story by John 
Pudney. 

“The Skipper Couldn’t Take It,” story 
by Pat Frank. 


For All Classes 

Spelling Bee in Washington. Con- 
gresswomen Outspell Newspaper- 
men. 

What Is Basic English? by Dr. I. A. 
Richards, Harvard University. 











the United States between 1850 and 
1875? (b) Why did our attitude toward 
Chinese immigrants change after 1875? 
(c) What is the citizenship record of 
Chinese Americans? (d) Do you think 
our solution of the Chinese immigration 
problem. has been fair? (e) What are 
the arguments against repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws? (£) Do the facts seem to 
support them? 


Something to Do: 

Take a straw vote of the class on the 
question: “Should Chinese exclusion 
laws be repealed.” Allow a week for 
outside reading and informal discussion 
of the issue. Then take a second vote on 
the same question. If any pupils reverse 
their vote on the second ballot ask them 
to explain the basis for their new opin- 
ion. 


Portugal 


Friends stick together in a pinch, and 
Portugal and Great Britain are friends 
of long standing. Now this friendship 
is paying dividends to all the Allies. 
How important are the Azores to a 
United Nations victory? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Give geographical figures to 
prove the strategic importance of the 
Azores. (b) What does Portugal gain 
by aiding the Allied Nations? (c) In 
what way is the leasing of the Azores 
in line with lend-lease policy? (d) How 
is Portugal involved in the war in the 
East against Japan? (e) What was the 
German reaction to news of the Azores 
agreement? (f) Where are Portugal's 
largest colonial possessions? (g) In 
spite of the fact that Portugal is one of 
the largest colonial powers in the world 
(see chart in Postwar Unit No. 9) she 
is a poor country. Why? (h) How have 
friendly relations between Great Britain 
and eget benefited both countries 
in the pastr 


Something to Do: 

Give an illustrated map talk, dem- 
onstrating the latitude and longitude of 
the Azores with relation to those of a 
number of cities with which the class 
is familiar. Explain why it is easy to 
form a false idea of these geographical 
relations. 





Key to “We Challenge You” / 


I. Who’s Who: 6, 1, 3, 2, 3, 4. 

II. Traveling Senators: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

III. Chinese Exclusion Laws: 1-b; 2-c; 
8-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a. 

IV. Portugal: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 

Vv. Im ism, Colonies, and Raw Ma- 
terials: 1-one-fourth; 2-Dominions; 3-equal; 
4-Americans, Canada; 5-standard of living. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING — REVIEW 


For the convenience of teachers 
wishing a mid-term check-up, this 
week’s classroom activities will be de- 
voted to a review of the first eight 
issues of Scholastic, with special atten- 
tion ‘to reading. 


Reading Retention 


The aim of any reading program is 
to give the student not only momentary 
enjoyment or information but something 
which he will retain. The following ex- 
ercise will help you to discover how 
much your pupils remember from their 
reading of the past eight weeks. 

Place on the board two lists: one of 
characters, the other of events. Ask pu- 
pils to group together the characters 
and events pertaining to a single story 
by writing their key letters together. 
There will be ten such groups. Credit 
one point for each correct group and 
add an additional point for each correct 
title. 

Characters: (a) German patriot; (b) 
Australian lad named Joe; (c) over- 
weight freshman; (d) American trav- 
eler in England; (e) gambler; (f) good- 
looking high school girl; (g) candidate 
in high school election; (h) scientist 
and collector; (i) young Jewish boy 
about to be inducted; (j) unprincipled 
Rumanian nobleman; (k) Nazi boy; 
(1) college professor; (m) anxious 
mother; (n) wounded sailor; (0) Amer- 
ican newspaperman. 

Events: (p) boy beings brother home 
for burial; (q) man takes glass bottle 
from grave; (r) boy is invited to try 
for football team; (s) neighbors come 
to say goodbye; (t) man refuses to pay 
blackmail; (u) horses are driven half 
across continent; (v) message is left in 
typewriter; (w) little if hurt by 
sneaking cousin; (x) Yorkshiremen re- 
fuse to believe truth; {y) boy throws 
away speech and talks independently. 

(Titles: a-j-t, Watch on the Rhine; 
b-u, The Brumby Car; c-f-r, Nobody 
Loves a Fat Boy; d-x, All Yankees Are 
Liars; e-n-p, My Brother Jake; g-m-y, 
Randy Weaver Runs for President-X; 
h-q, The Half Pint Flask; i-s, Farewell 
to Jack; k-l-w, Tomorrow the World; 
o-v, Message in Code.) 


Quick Comprehension 


Hére are sample paragraphs from 
four different features of the past eight 








NOW Since October Ist all 


GOLD MEDAL “Sesrea FLOUR 


is being enriched per new higher gov- 
ernment standards . . . provides added 
amounts of 3 B vitamins and iron. 














weeks. Put them on the board and ask 
pupils to take down the topic sentence 
in each paragraph (italicized for your 


convenience). 


From “Combined Operations” 


At sea the only opposition came from 
an armed trawler, the Krebbs, sighed sail- 
ing out of Stamsund. Despite the odds, 
she showed fight and courageously en- 
gaged the headquarter ship, H.M.S. So- 

i, which soon set her on fire. She ran 
aground on a small island, drifted off 


‘ three hours later, and surrendered. Her 


survivors were taken prisoner and she was 


sunk by gunfire. 


From “I Served on Bataan” 


And now we were having cases of a 
cerebral type of malaria that proved in- 
variably to be fatal. Fortunately it was 
rare. The Filipinos were the only victims 
so far as we saw them, and they were usu- 
ally admitted to the hospital in a con- 
pax Sey unconscious state. We could not 
give them medicine by mouth; quinine had 
to be given intravenously. Experimental 
treatments were tried, but nothing seemed 
to help. 


From “Punch In, Susie!” 


























Factory life has taught me to answer 
questions with “Yes” or “No.” The civilian 
world is too full of “relative values.” Well, 


“Munich had a relative value, arfd so did 


the invasion of Poland and Holland and 
France and. on down the line. And where 
did it get us? It’s too bad Congress can’t 
convene in a factory for a session. 


Following the Thought 


In each of the following four para- 
graphs, every sentence but one follows 
logically after the sentence which pre- 
cedes it. Have pupils take down simply 
the one sentence which fails to follow 
logically (italicized for your conveni- 
ence). 


“Diggers at Work” 

The Digger is a tough character. He is 
kindly, hospitable and gay, but tough. Army 
life does not destroy his individuality. He 
likes to acquire money. There is no false 
shame about him. 


“Looking Backward” 

Mormonism has always been interested 
in its own history. The Gentiles were not 
interested in the San Juan settlement. The 
came in briefly in search of gold but le: 
hastily. But the Mormons have stayed and 
held onto their past. 


“Celestial Is the Real Thing” 

Dead reckoning is pretty interesting, but 
celestial is the real thing, You feel pretty 
excited the first time you navigate by the 
stars at night. You must recognize and 
avoid cumulus clouds. The cross-currents 
inside them can tear a plane to pieces. 


“The Story of Little David” 


First ship to explode a torpedo against 
an enemy battleship was the Little David. 
It was designed and built about eighty 


Nov 


years ago, by a southerner. He wished to 
use it for the defense of Charleston. har- 
bor. The boat carried its torpedo on a_spar. 


Word Study 


In the following very brief exercise, 
a method is suggested which you may 
adapt and expand at will. Here are five 
words from five different selections. 
Place them on the board, Then ask pu- C 
pils to write afte: each word some ; 
others which he fcels may be related 2. E 
to it. _A 
epithetically - (from “The Shortest zi 
Distance Between Two Points”) — epi- B 
taph, epidemic, aad epidermis will 
probably be suggested. Establish mean- 
ing of gee epi; break rest of the word 3. H 
into -al (adjective saffix) plus -ly (ad- _W 
verb suffix). Pe 
disdainfully (from “Western Star”) 
—the dis prefix is important to many 
words; the list is almost endless. The _D 
-ful and -ly are as above. The relation 
between dain, deign, and dignify should 
be brought out. 
icious (from “The Macbeth Mur- 
der Mystery”) — distinctions among the 
various forms of this word should be 2} 
noted: suspect, suspicion, suspiciously. fuel ¢ 
Relate the word to incpect, aspect, etc. operat 
deficiency (from “Old History, 3.7 
Young Blood”) — that cturdy old Latin 
root facere ought to supply enough de- 
rivatives for a complete lesson in itself! 
ascend (from “Education of a Queen 
to Be”) —ad plus scandere, as distin- 
guished from de plus scandere’ (de- 
scend) means literally to climb up. As 
used here its reference to the throne 
should make for a lively discussion on 
such words as descent, ascendancy. statem 
ment ¢ 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. Joe; Red Devil (or the horse); Joe; a 
Joe and Saltbush (or the pages the horses; ‘t 
Joe and Saltbush (or the boys); Joe and 
Saltbush (or the boys); the Yanks (or 
soldiers, or Americans); the horses; the 
Yanks (or soldiers, or Am2ricans, or men). 

Il. l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b. . 

III. Check b, e, f, h. 

Words to the Wise: 4-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-c; 7-b; 8-c; 9-b; 10-b; ll-a; 12-c. 


because 
military 
forces. 
9. TI 
general 
ica; (c) 
10. / 
U.S. © 
18 shor 
week; | 
certifica 
laws. 


lll. SPC 


Belov 
which t 
Number 
— Bats 
— Brit 


KEY TO MID-SEMESTER TEST 
I. Who's Who: 5, 4, 9, 1, 7, 3, 10, 2, 8, 


8. 

Il. On the Home Front: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-a; 10-b. 

III. Spotlighting Events of the War: 6, 
2, 10, 5, 1, 8, 8, 9, 7, 4. 

IV. Vocabulary in the News: 1-c; 2-b; 
8-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a. 

V. Postwar Problems: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T. 

VI. ABC’s of Organization: 1-United 
Mine Workers; 2-Allied Military Govern- 
ment; 3-War Manpower Commission; 4- 
Office of War Information; 5-Arctic, Desert 
and Tropic Information Center, 

VII. Global Geography: 1-b; 9-a; 3-b; 
4-c, 5-a; 6-c. 


November 8- 13, 1943 


Mid-Semester Review Test on Current Events 


Based on Contents of September 13-November 8 Issues) 


|. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand column with those in 
the left by inserting the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. George Rogers Clark ( ) Presidential candidate, 
2. Edward R. Stettinius 1940. 


) “Pay as you go” plan. 
. Antonio De Oliveira Sala- ) President of China. 
zar ) Conquest of Northwest 
) Self-determination of na- 
tions. 
) Portuguese Premier. 
) Leader of Yugoslav 


. Beardsley Ruml 
. Wendell L. Willkie 
3. Harlan F. Stone 
rrillas. 
. Woodrow Wilson ) 2 “i 


3. Pedro Ramirez State. epee 
. Chiang Kai-shek ) Chief Justice of the Su- 


preme Court. 
. Draja Mikhailovich 


) Argentine President. 
. ON THE HOME FRONT 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Big Inch is a:_ (a) super bomber; (b) ship-yard; (c) 
pipe-line. 

2. Mr. Ickes, Fuel Administrator, recommends reducin 
fuel consumption by: (a) sending less coal abroad; (b) 
operating furnaces economically; (c) taxing consumers. 

3. There is danger of inflation in the United States be- 
cause: (a) more people are making more money than before 
the war; (b) the available supply of consumer goods ex- 
ceeds demand; (c) the buying power of money always in- 
creases in wartime. 

4. The Fulbright Resolution recognizes the need to: (a) 
collaborate with foreign nations after the war; (b) defer 
the draft of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers; (c) pool manpower 
in crucial war production: areas. 


Secretary of 


5. The Mackinac Charter is: (a) the Churchill-Roosevelt ~ 


statement of the “Four Freedoms”; (b) a Republican state- 
ment on postwar foreign policy; (c) a land-grant to the 
Massachusetts colonists. 

6. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, attributes lag 
in airplane production to: (a) shortage of womanpower; 
(b) child-labor laws; (c) inefficient production methods. 


7. A limited rise in wages was — for by: (a) War 


Labor Disputes Act; (b) Ruml plan;-(c) Little Steel For- 
mula. 

8. Until recently, weather forecasts were not published 
because: (a) there is a paper shortage; (b) they are a 
—— secret; (c) meteorologists were all in the armed 
orces, 

9. The Combined Chiefs of Staff. are in charge of: (a) 
general plans for Allied strategy: (b) exports to Latin Amer- 
ica; (c) expansion of raw material resorces. 

10. A statement by WMC, U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
U. S. Office of Education recommends that children under 
18 should: (a) not be employed more than 10 hours a 
week; (b) not be employed without employment or age 
cot (c) aid war production in spite of child labor 
aws., 


lll. SPOTLIGHTING EVENTS OF THE WAR 


Below are ten events of the war. Indicate the order in 
which they occurred by placing a number in each space. 
Number I is the earliest, and 10 the most recent. 

— Bataan surrenders to the Japanese. — 
— British escape from Dunkerque. 


— Italy surrenders unconditionally. 

— Japanese attack Pearl Harbor. 

— Germany invades Poland. 

— Russians save Stalingrad. 

— Congress passes Lend-Lease Act. 

— Allied leaders confer at Quebec. 

— United Nations land in North Africa. 

— Churchill and Roosevelt announce Atlantic Charter, 


IV. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Formula 612 isa: (a) high explosive; (b) blueprint 
for world peace; (c) mosquito repellent. : 

2. Tropopause is: (a) AEF slang for interval between 
briefing and take-off; (b) meeting point of atmosphere and 
stratosphere; (c) period between attacks of malarial fever. 

3. Penicillin ig a: (a) drug; (b) disease; (c) pencil lead. 

4. Radar is a: (a) tropical plant; (b) bomb sight; (c) 
detecting and ranging device. 

5. Anopheles is: (a) a Greek city; (b) guerrilla strategy; 
(c) malarial mosquito. 

6. Ersatz is: (a) any substitute material; (b) a Russian 
railroad center; (c) Germany’s new economic order. 


V. POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Mark each true statement T, each false statement F. 

1. High tariffs will encourage postwar trade. 

2. Destruction of Germany’s industry would retard Eu- 
ropean economic recovery. 

3. Korea hopes to win the right to “self-determination” 
after the war. 

4. Louis Adamic’s Two-Way Passage proposes deportation 
of refugees from America after hostilities end. 

5. Lend-Lease policies are aimed to expand postwar pro- 
duction and increase employment in all countries. 


Vi. ABC’S OF ORGANIZATION 


In the spaces write the complete words for which the 
abbreviations stand. 

1. UMW 

. AMG 

. WMC 

. OWI 

. ADTIC 




















Vil. GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Estonia is one of the: (a) Balkan states; (b) Baltic 
states; (c) Scandinavian countries. 

2. Attu is one of the: (a) Aleutian Islands; (b) Kurile 
Islands; (c) Solomon Islands. 

3. Bataan is closest to: (a) the Hawaiian Islands; (b) 
Formosa; (c) New Zealand. 

4. The Carpathian Mountains are in: (a) Switzerland; 
(b) Greece; (c) Rumania. 

5. The Danube River flows into the: (a) Black Sea; (b) 
Adriatic Sea; (c) Aegean Sea. 

6. A Russian city on the Volga River is: (a) Leningrad; 
(b) Moscow; (c) Stalingrad. 


(Key to answers on preceding page) 





Teach Courtesy 


» of 
es ‘Bad Manners o 
City’s Children, Suggests 
Vocabulary of Politeness 
the return to 
On the eve of zoe bors 
000 New 
een pean F. H. uardia 
almost half 


Deplor 


Clipped from the N. Y. HeraLp TRIBUNE 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
to your students. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 


ON THE BEAM. 
The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 
THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and ‘‘road hogs.” 
‘TENSHUN! 
Classroom courtesy; 
ships. 
COME AND GET IT. 
Cafeteria manners. 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
Manners in school assembly, at school concerts 
and plays. 
QUIET, PLEASE. 
Use of the library; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property, lockers, 
classroom equipment, and campus. 
HEADS—YOU WIN! ; 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 
GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 
PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at school parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 


student-teacher relation- 


Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
Personal appearance and personality; making 
Home life; family cooperation and fun. 

10 or more 


soda-shop manners. 
friends. 
Order a copy for every new student 


BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
a@ copy in quantities of 


ORDER COUPON > 


Every NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 


% High School Freshmen 


%* Students from Junior High School 
% Junior High School Freshmen 
% High School Sophomores 


Breezy illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 
terest in every 
chapter. 





Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new student 
just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 


assembly programs just can’t provide. 


We showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 


* * 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Contents 


It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 
. +. written in bright, 
breezy style . .. tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





The Author 


It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 

ay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year. ... 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





The Size 


It’s handy pocket size— 
fits into boy’s pockets 
and girl’s handbags — 
they’ll keep it handy all 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 342” x 6’— 
has room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very at- 
tractive green cover and 
lots of bright illustra- 
tions inside. 


! I $. 


for. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TE-11-8-43 


copies of your new student 





Name 


handbook “HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 





School 





Street address. 





City 


State. 


P. O. Zone ‘No 
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| STOOD on the quay saying good-by 


to Syria, perhaps never to see it 
again. I remember the kisses and the 
tears, the well-wishes and God-bless 
ee the little gifts, the joking and 
aughter. 

I remember the harbor of Beirut slip- 
ping away and fading into the sea; and 
my going to my cabin and crying, for- 
getting all the misery and hunger, the 
kickings and beatings, the wandering 
and the loneliness, and recalling only 
the good friends and good times I was 
leaving behind. 

I remember the long days, the end- 
less, endless days of water, when it al- 
most seemed that America had sunk 
into the sea and we were lost forever 
in an infinite expanse of blue. 

And I remember hearing, from my 
cabin below, the sudden shouts on the 
deck, the running of feet, and the heavy 
stir which announced the first sight of 
American shores. I remember crowd- 
ing to the rail and seeing a dark mass 
on the horizon, the sharpening outlines 
of things; the great tall lady with the 
flaming torch; the immigrants pressing 
the rail and shouting deliriously, cheer- 


ing the statue as if it were a living - 


thing which heard and responded to 
their wild and childish greetings. 

And I remember the feelings, the 
anxious thoughts, the flood of questions 
which crowded into my mind: “Am I 
really here? Is this my home, my native 
land? Will_I be able to make it? Fit in? 
Feel right? Act right?” 


by Salem Rizh 
* * * 


How a penniitess lad 
from far-away Syria 
felt when he came to 
bountiful America 


Then I remembered my little bundle 
with all my worldly possessions tied up 
in it. I ran down to the cabin to get it, 
while the words of Abdo, the shoe- 
maker, rang in my ears: “America does 
not take people with a bad character 
.. . America is clean.” As I returned 
to the deck, a prayer of resolve, which 
I wanted above all else to keep, rose 
up in my heart: “O God, let me enter 
my country with a clean heart and a 
clean soul and-a clean mind, Let the 
ocean swallow all the bitter memories, 
the doubts and hatreds and fears. Let 
me enter worthy of America, worthy of 
all that she stands for.” 

New York City was overwhelming, 
an unbelievable jumble of swiftness and 
bigness—millions of people, millions of 
cars, buildings, windows, lights, noises— 
a great mass of vagueness aneeaing 
and spinning in my eyes, too wonderfu 
and too dazzling for me to see in part 
or understand as a whole. Still dazed 
with admiration and burning with ques- 
tions, not one of which I could ask, be- 
cause I knew no word of English, I 
was put on a train and rushed to the 
Middle West. 

Did I say rushed? Well, yes and no. 
The train sped with such incredible 
speed for so long that it seemed we 
must be going around the world; yet 
time passed so slowly that I could hard- 
ly remember when I had not been on 
this train. 

We had not been riding more than 
half a day before I began to pester the 
conductor with efforts to leave the train. 
He persuaded me to stay. The train 
rolled on and on. At almost every stop 
I asked the conductor, “Sioux City?” 
and he shook his head. My uneasiness 
mounted, but he only kept stretching his 
arms out: wide to indicate a long, long 
distance yet to be traveled. 

Several seats down and across the 
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aisle from where I sat, I overheard a 
woman speaking my language. My 
hopes lifted. I walked over to her seat 
and said, “I am just new in the country. 
I cannot speak English to make the 
man understand where I want to get 
off. Maybe you could help me?” 

“Ach,” she said, “maybe you could 
help me. I cannot speak English, 
either.” 

After a while she got off in a big city 
and I did not even have the consola- 
tion of someone to share my predica- 
ment. ; 

But I did not spend all my time try- 
ing to get off at different stations. Imag- 
ine my wonder and astonishment at the 
richness and beauty of the countryside, 
the splendor and magnificence of the 
cities. It was early summer. The coun- 
try was bursting with green abundance. 
Everywhere were rich farm estates, 
each one like a kingdom, each farmer 
like a king. And everywhere were the 
animals, thousands of them, horses and 
cows and pigs and chickens. The cows 
especially interested me. How big and 
healthy they looked, how sleek and fat! 
Instead of running themselves ragged 
hunting a few spears of grass, as the 
Syrian cows do, these cows were ac- 
tually 1, life easy in deep, green 
pastures. Whenever I saw a large ag- 
gregation of cattle, I thought they were 
the community herd, Later, when I 
learned they all belonged to one farmer, 
I was inclined not to believe it. 

The great green fields stretched out 
and rolled on and on as far as the eye 
could see, and everywhere were mag- 
nificant groves of tall trees. 

On ‘and on the train thundered, 
through the first day and into the night, 
and out of the night into the day. The 
sights and sounds + gy themselves 
over and over, endlessly, like a snatch 
of song caught in the head: the small 
towns the train disdains; the big cities 
which it honors with a stop; the large 
rivers and vast plains; the horses and 
cattle and pigs and chickens; the tre- 
mendous tangle of railroads in every 
city; the monstrous manufacturing 
plants with their hundreds of smoke- 
stacks blowing up clouds that were like 
the portents of a storm; and the huge 
fields filled and packed with motor 
cars—cars, cars, and more cars, parked, 
crawling, speeding, shooting under 
bridges, over bridges, turning, twist- 
ing, racing the train, stopped by the 
train—millions of them. And millions 
of them piled up, broken and smashed, 
in fields outside the cities. America! Im- 
mense, beautiful, rich, wonderful, 
prodigal America! 

And here I am still on the train with 
its endless puffings, its blowing of whis- 
tles and ringing of bells, twisting 
around curves, shooting over rivers, 
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crawling over mountains, tearing across 


the plains, madly devouring the coun-— 


try—and~ always the conductor insists 
that I stay on. Pretty soon we would 
reach the last border of the continent; 
then he would tell me he forgot to let 
me off. What would I do then? I was 
sure I did not have enough money to 
buy back all that distance we had left 
behind. 

Then, at last, Sioux City. Out of the 
train and into a taxi. We stop in front 
of a big white house. I have no sooner 
clim out of the cab than a dark, 
buxom woman comes running down the 
steps with her arms flung wide. She 
throws them around me and hugs me 
so tight I grunt. This is my aunt, and 
that is her greeting. I look at her. I 
look at the house. Just for an instant I 
have the feeling toward her that the 
poor people in Syria have in the pres- 
ence of the rich and great. And then 
she says something that gives the per- 
fect touch to my whole experience of 
America up to that moment. She gives 
me the warmest of all welcomes: “Ya 
meet ahla wsahla!” 

The warmth and hospitality of those 
words cannot be put into any other 
language. Literally, they mean, “The 
people and the plains are yours.” I had 
heard them countless times in Syria, 
almost as many times as we had guests, 
but now they took on a new and richer 
meaning. The people and the plains 
are yours—yes, and the cities and the 
farms and the mountains and the riv- 
ers and the lakes and the forests, all 
the richness and beauty and splendor 
of America are mine now and for ever. 
[ am not ashamed to say that tears 
streamed down my face when I felt 
the full meaning and glory of that. The 
people and the plains are yours. . . 

“What a beautiful house you have, 
Aunt Athena! Uncle must be a very 
wealthy man.” . 

“Qh no, Salom, he is not a wealthy 
man, but we get along very well.” 

“Where is Uncle?” I asked. 

“He’s at the meat-packing house.” 

“At the meat-packing house. Does 
ire own a muslach [slaughterhouse], my 
good uncle?’ 

My aunt laughed heartily at that. 
‘No, no, Salom. All Syria is not rich 
enough to own a packing house. A 
packing house is a huge industry where 
four thousand or more people work. 
They slaughter and prepare thousands 
of animals every day, and they ship 
them all over the world, I wouldn’t be 
surprised but what they even send meat 
to Syria.” 

“What does Uncle do in the packing 
house?” 

“Ugh,” she said, “he skins cattle. It 
is hard work, not very pleasant.” 

“But, Auntie; how could all this be? 
Uncle, you say, is only a workingman, 


and he lives in such a house! I don’t 
understand. How can—” 
“Yes, and he owns it, too,” my aunt 


said with pride. “We don’t have to pay . 


rent.” 

“But where. did Uncle get all the 
money to buy a house like this, and 
send so much to his mother and brother 
in Syria, and bring two sisters to Amer- 
ica besides? Can one workingman do 
all that in America?” 

“Oh yes, and make a good living, 
too.” 
“May Allah bless it,” I said. 

“America is all right, if you are will- 
ing to work, but it’s no place for loaf- 
ers,” my aunt said. “Excuse me, Salom. 
I want to-call your uncle.” 

Then I was introduced to the tele- 
phone. My aunt removed a bell-shaped 
object from the wall, turned a _ per- 
forated disk several times and then said 
hello and something about Mike Gibran 
in English. Motioning me to her side, 
she said, “Salom, you talk to him.” 

“But, Auntie, I can’t speak English,” 
I protested. 

“You don’t have to speak English, 
Salom,”. she ‘said, a 2 

“You mean this machine speaks 
Syrian, too?” 

“It speaks any language, Salom. Just 
hold the receiver up to your ear. When 
Uncle says hello, answer him.” 

‘Just then a faraway voice said, “Hel- 
lo, Mike Gibran speaking.” 

“Hello, Khally,” I said excitedly. “I 
am here.” 

“Hello, Salom,” he cried, and his 
voice was full of joy and excitement. 
“Ya meet ahla wsahla!” There it was 
again—the people and the plains are 
yours! 

The next day I went to visit my Av 
Frieda. After we had talked ourselve. 
out, she went to a cabinet in the cor- 
ner of the room, turned 2 knob, and 
then stood smiling at me. Shortly a 
horn on the cabinet crackled and spat. 
“Static,” she said, stooping over and 
manipulating more knobs. Presently 
music and voices poured forth. . 

“What is it?” I asked. “A phono- 

raph?” 

“No, Salom, this is a radio.” 

“What’s a radio?” 

“It’s a wireless instrument for re- 
ceiving music, news, and stories.” 

“Is it like Aunt Athena’s telephone?” 

Begone begs it, but the to 
uses wires. This doesn’t.” 

“Does the radio speak Syrian, too?” 

“Sure, Salom, it speaks any language. 
Whatever you say into it comes out of 
it.” 

“Could I speak into it?” 

Aunt Frieda 
her a merry chase with all my curious 
questions. She had to explain to me 
how the very air in the room where I 
stood was full of the most interesting 


laughed. I was leading 
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programs of music, stories, and news 
sent out by stations hundreds of miles 
away, and how by turning the dials on 
the box in her house you could pick 
out any program you wanted. 

It was incredible and marvelous— 
like Aladdin and his magic lamp. When 
I understood the purpose of radio, 
I literally danced around it with joy. 
I thought, “If I cannot go to school at 
once, i can get my education over this 
little miracle machine. All I have to 
do is to learn English, anda whole new 
world of knowledge and understanding 
will be at er tips.” 

Ya meet wsahla—the people and 
the plains are yours! How rich with 
new meaning those ancient words of 
welcome had become—as if all of Amer- 
ica, body and spirit, had been poured 
into them. . 

From Syrian Yankee, by Salom Rizk, 


copyright 1943. Reprinted by permission of 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 


* *. * 


- 


It was natural 
that Salom Rizk 
should choose Syr- 
ian Y ankee as the 
title of his book 
about his experi- 
ences in becoming an American. For 
he was born in Syzia but discovered 
when he was twelve that his mother 
had been an American citizen and 
that he was therefore a “Yankee.” 

Mr. Rizk’s book tells a fascinating 
story. His birthplace was a poverty- 
stricken Syrian town. Here he lived 
with his grandmother in a tiny hut. 
Later he became a swineherd and at- 
tended a little Arabic school. The 
schoolmaster learned of the boy’s 
parentage and wrote his uncles in 
Iowa. They were surprised and de- 
lighted to know that Salom was still 
alive, and they sent him passage 
money to come to America. 

Salom went to Beirut immedi- 
ately, but it was five long years be- 
fore his identity could be established. 

At last Salom’s clearance came 
through, and in this excerpt from the 
book we see him ready to leave for 
America. To learn how he became 
accustomed to the wonders of this 
land, weathered the depression, and 
made a name for himself as a lectur- 
er, you will want to consult his book, 
Syrian Yankee (Doubleday, Doran). 


a : * 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanQotte Dan da Wali 


AS THE months go on, the writ- 
ing I receive about the war be- 
comes more mature and reflective. 
In the early days of the war, manu- 
scripts repeated popular war slogans 
endlessly and excitedly, as was, of 
course, natural. Now they more 
often reveal students who are think- 
ing for themselves — quietly and 
courageously. 


A Trust for the Living 


[here was blood on the sky when we 
awoke. 

Blood‘ and black clouds belching tortb 
to receive us, 

And all around we heard the screams 
of dying men, 

The pitiful wailings ot the tortured a: « 
the bereaved, 

The terrible voices that combined and 
grew until we could hear nothing 
else. 

And we cast down our eyes that we 
might not see death, 

For we were young and life was good. 

And yet we went; 

Some of us were doomed, we knew it; 

Some of us would die, we knew it, 

And yet we went, 

And in our going found a new strength 
and a peace. 

No, not a peace, a resignation 

A surety we had never known. 

And we sang, 

In the middle of death and destruction 

We sang, 

Because the re was still blue and the 
grass was still green, 
and we were young, ~ 

But most of all because now we were 
sure. 


Do not call us heroes or say we were 
brave. 

Man does.what he does because he 
must— 

I know not why. 

I think no one really knows. 

There’s only this to say: 

We loved our countries and our homes; 

We had lived a little and found fife 
good; 

We had our ideals, 

Crazy kid ideals that we believed in. 

Why did we go? 

I don’t know—I only know this: 





Wherever there have been wars men 
have gone to fight for freedom. 

Because they must— 

And I say this, 

They and we have made our peace with 
God. 

We made it by fighting, but we made 
it. 

And now you must make yours, 

And you must do it by winning the 
peace. 

Remember that and us! 

Jean McArthur, 16 
Windham High School 


Willimantic, Conn. 
Elizabeth Griffin, Teacher 


Hitler 


It what is done in France is tair, 
And what in Holland suits them there; 
If Norway likes the new regime 


‘Of rolling tanks and siren scream; 


If Poland is contented now 

Beneath the German yoke to bow; 

And Italy can find delight 

In being forced to such a plight, 

Then Hitler should sleep well tonight. 


But France in chains stil] France will 
stay, 

Once let the Germans look away, 

And France will strike and Holland too! 

Not all that power has to do 

Can make men love what they despise. 

Slaves always wait the chance to rise. 

So Hitler nightly has to keep 

Tall guards around him several deep 

Before he dares to try to sleep. 


Nowhere in all the world today 

Could he find safety should he stray; 

No land, with all he’s overthrown, 

Where he would venture out alone! 

No park bench, north or east 01 west, 

Where he would dare to sit and rest; 

No place, by all his forces trod, 

Defying all the laws of God, 

Where Hitler could in safety nod. 
Harold Adair, Jr., 17 


Charleston (Illinois) High School 
Dorothy Wilder, Teacher 


A Soldier to His Sweetheart 


We must gorge on 

this tiny minute, 

my darling. 

We must inscribe 
carefully this pin-point 
arc on the all-encompassing periphery, 


‘ 
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my nie . 
We must bar each second from eternity 
until we explore and exhaust 
its brief duration. 
We must cling to these 
moments as they fleet 
to join time’s gone ranks, 
Destiny’s low voice calls so soon, 
so softly. 
Jules Becker, 16 
Hamilton High School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Helen McKeever, Teacher 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


Winning Writers Won't Wait, 
if you’ll pardon our alliteration. 
No, sir! They won’t wait till that 
March 15 deadline has them tear- 
ing their hair and chewing their 
pencils. They’ll want to be sure 
they’re going to qualify for one of 
those big prizes in the Literary Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards. so 
they’re starting right now. 

That’s right, you heard us. 


Now is the time for all good stu- _ 


dent writers to start cudgeling 
their brains for ideas—ideas for 
short stories, poems, essays, radio 
plays, and so on. There’s more 
than $1000 in prizes PLUS copies 
of Saplings, the anthology of stu- 
dent writing, PLUS the oppor- 
tunity to see your own brain 
child in print. 

Worth while? You said it! See 
the announcement in this issue, 
send for a rules booklet, read the 
classifications carefully, and then 
hit the road to fame and fortune. 
Watch Scholastic for further hints 
and helps along the highway, and 
remember—WINNING WRITERS 
WON'T WAIT! 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. WHATS WRONG HERE? 


We asked Gus, the office Gremlin, to 
write us a paragraph about “The 
Brumby Car,” and this is the way it 
came out. Gus has pronoun trouble. 
You can remedy the situation by sup- 
plying correct nouns for ten italicized 
words. 

Joe Kenney had a horse named Red 
Devil. He was eighteen years old. His 
best friend was called Saltbush. He was 
a stallion. He decided to drive his 
horses across country and sell them to 
the Yanks. On the way they had to 
shoot several of them after the Japs 
had strafed them from planes. When 
they finally reached the Americans and 
saw their jeeps, they were afraid they 
wouldn’t take them. But they agreed to 
buy them anyway. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Now that you've read “We Pledge 
Ourselves,” underline the best complet- 
ing word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences. 

1. In the Middle Atlantic colonies 
there were no free schools because 
(a) all the colonists could afford to send 
their children to private schools; (b) 
most of the teachers were Scotch; 
(c) the idea hadn’t caught on yet. 

2. After the Revolution the chiet 
leader in the movement for public 
schools was (a) Thornton W. Burgess; 
(b) John W. Studebaker; (c) Thomas 
Jefferson. 

3. Both Horace Mann and Thaddeus 
Stevens. believed that education was 
(a) strictly an individual affair; (b) a 
public responsibility; (c) simply a 
means of learning how to earn a living. 

4. Schools for adults exist in our 
time because (a) most older people 
never went to school; (b) there is a 
demand for special training; (c) the 
schools can’t find enough to do with 
children alone. 


il. HOW’S YOUR JUDGMENT? 


If Salom Rizk’s story meant anything 
to you, you should be able to check 
four items in the list below which seem 
to you to represent its chief themes. 

a. Shows how to avoid seasickness. 

b. Interprets the immigrant’s delight 
at the vastness of America. 

c. Explains how the telephone works. 

d. Gives an inside picture of fifth 
column activities in Syria today. 

e. Reveals the emotions of a young 
man leaving the familiar for the un- 
familiar. 


f. Indicates that its author has a 
sense of humor. 
g: Pokes fun at American railroads. 
. Suggests that native Americans 
may well count their blessings. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. How would you like to do a little 
crystal-gazing? All right. Now that you 
have the picture of the past of American 
schools, suppose you try to visualize 
the next big step in the future. What 
will it be — skyscraper structures with 
elevators; automatic testing machines; 
combined work-and-study courses; text- 
books on microfilm — or what? 

2. What organizations do you know 
which attempt to interpret and explain 
for newcomers the traditions and out- 
standing features of the community? 
If no such organizations exist, do you 
think they are needed? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. When you've had a rousing dis- 
cussion on question 2 above, try to de 
scribe your ideal school of the future 
in less than 200 words — or draw a pic- 
ture of it, if you prefer. 

2. Read this week’s “Round Table. 
Then make a twe-column list. Under 
the word “Weak,” list all words and 
phrases in the poems which you find 
colorless, trite, inaccurate, or inappro- 
priate. Under the word “Strong,” list 
words and phrases which strike you as 
being vivid, fresh, exact, or especially 
fitting. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check a, b, or c in each row — which- 
ever you think is nearest in meaning to the 
first word in italics. 1-9 are from “The 
Brumby Car”; 10-12 are from “Syrian 
Yankee.” 
dour: a. greedy; b. sullen; c. fleet. 

. confirm: a. deny; b. defeat; c. assure. 
. deduction: a. conclusion; b. clue; c. lie. 
. avail: a. sorrow; b. worry; c. advantage. 
static: a. noisy; b. fixed; c. quick. _ 

. dubious: a. deceitful; b. secret; c. 
doubtful. 

wanton: a. speedy; b. unchecked; c. 
desired. 

. impassive: a. stupid; b. complex; c. un- 
feeling. 

. exhilarated: a. speeded; b. cheered; 

c. promoted. 

. incredible: a. twisted; b. unbelievable; 

c. indebted. 

. consolation: a. comfort; b. trial; c. 
compliment. 
, mats ssa’ a. prophecy; b. equation; 

ce. plight. . 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


THE APOSTLE. By Sholem Asch. 


The Apostle is a long novel, but I 
did not find it so. To read it was like 
ps0 « transported into another world, 
another time, because it concerns the 
life and work of Saul of Tarsus, who 
became the apostle we call Saint Paul. 

The viewpoint from which we see 
him is new to literature. He appears as 
he did at the time to his own people. 
Some of the names in the story seem 
strange when we first come upon them; 
Miriam of Migdal, for instance; is Mary 
Magdalen. The scene of the novel is 
one with which we are already familiar 
if we have read in Acts the thrilling 
story of the ———- of Christianity. 
Nothing in this novel runs counter to 
that; but by placing us in the position 
of those who were hearing this mes- 
sage for the first time, and by adding 
a host of details of actual life in 
Jerusalem, Rome, Corinth, and Athens, 
Mr. Asch has made the period richly 
alive, and the character of Paul tre- 
mendously sympathetic. This novel and 
its predecessor, The Nazarene, are one, 
but the second can be read with com- 
plete understanding if you have never 
read a word of the first. 

Here is a historical novel through 
which you can really learn history. True 
historical novels are.those whose authors 
have by patient research verified their 
statements and by creative genius 
breathed life into the past. This author 
does both. 


THE DICTIONARY. 


Yes, I mean it. Don’t neglect the en- 
tertainment value of the dictionary. 
Use the big one in the school library 
or the desk size I hope you own for 
yourself, but don’t let a word pass of 
which you have not a clear, precise 
meaning. And it is not only for mean- 
ings that the dictionary may be used. 
Pronunciation, spelling, and the fas- 
cinating story of how words came into 
being —these are also yours for the 
looking. Have you looked for words 
like civilization, democracy, conscience, 
education, to see how they started? 
Believe me, I could not give you more 
practical advice on reading this year 
than to suggest that for one week, let 
us say, you keep your dictionary open 
beside your book, We are all using 
words too loosely. Let's be sure we are 
saying what we mean. 
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By Louis Kaye 


be KENNEY was eighteen when 
he tried to enlist, though to be on 
the safe side he said he was twenty-one. 

He was a stockman. He had been 
born and brought up on a cattle station 
on the border of Queensland, and the 
working part of his life so far had been 
spent driving cattle over and down the 
thousand-mile-long stock routes out of 
Queensland, and the Northern Terri- 
tory into South and West Australia. 

“No go for the army then, son,” the 
officer informed him. “That’s a reserved 
occupation. For the present, it’s more 
important to the country to keep you 
on the stock routes than to have you in 
service. Food’s as big a part of this 
war as fighting.” 

When he had absorbed this informa- 
tion, Joe managed to deliver what he 
thought would be a devastating answer 
to it. 

“It’s not just me I want to enlist,” he 
said. “It’s some horses too. I got a mob 
of em over in the Territory, four or five 
hundred. I was thinking we'd all join 
up in the Light Horse.” 

He kept these four or five hundred 
in a southwestern tract of the Northern 
Territory. Only one had cost anything 
in money, the stallion Red Devil. The 
rest had cost only the work of roundin 
up wild horseflesh and slapping a bran 
on it. 

It was a horseflesh laboratory, a 
great, beautiful experiment. The basic 
element in the experiment was the 
brumby, the wild horse of the Austral- 
ian plains. The brumby does not rank 
high, but it does have staying qualities 
and an ability to thrive on desert 
herbage, to go long periods without 
water. Give it spirit and intelligence 
and you’d have something. That was 
what Joe was aiming for, that was why 
he had bought the great stallion, Red 
Devil. Thick-barreled, heavy-boned Red 
Devil was, but he had a world of spirit 
and fierce pride. Joe had not bought 
him for riding; he had bought him for 
the saddle horses he would bring out of 
brumby mares. 

The officer sat for a while in silence, 
no doubt casting around for some way 
to soften the blow he must deliver. 

“Son,” he said at last, getting up to 
put a hand on one of the boy’s slim 
shoulders, “war’s mechani these 
days, and I’m afraid we simply don’t 
need horses. You go back and try to re- 
member that you're fighting the war 





he 


just as sure as if you were wearing an 
emu feather in your hat.” 

He could not understand it. And if 
he could not, how could he hope to 
make Saltbush understand? 

Saltbush was his friend, his working 
companion, a dour youth of Joe’s own 
years. If he had ever had another name; 
he did not know it; and it was not clear 
if he had been set adrift by the death 
of his parents, as Joe had, or if he had 
set himself adrift by running away from 
whatever home he might have had. He 
was slow and moody, he spoke seldom, 
he had no enthusiasms except in the 
matter of horses, and there he was as 
Joe was — which was why Joe had made 
him his partner. 

Saltbush received the news without 
evident emotion, but Joe made up for 
that. “They don’t want horses,” he said 
passionately. “How d’they think they’re 
going to win this war?” 

Saltbush adjusted his broad-brimmed 
hat and spat into the dust. 

“You're right!” he said. “We'll forget 
their war. Let ‘em get along without 
us. 

But it was difficult to forget the war, 
even in the great emptiness that is the 
body of Australia. At Boulia in Queens- 
land one day, foe and Saltbush heard 
Japan was in the war. A couple of 
months later, in Marree, South Aus- 
tralia, they heard that this new foe had 
roared down from the north and stood 
gathering planes and ships and men to 
reach across into Australia itself. And 
on top of this came news that turned 
them in their tracks. 

The Americans 
Australia. 

Joe Kenney had his own picture of 
an American. It was the picture of a 
man he recognized and loved. It was 
the picture of a man in a sombrero. 

He understood that there were other 
Americans, but the bulk of America, 
the backbone, the men who had made 
it and kept it going, the real Americans, 
were the men who rode horses and shot 
six-guns like as not. 


were landing in 
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Joe had his own ideas about 
_ wild Australian horses — and 
about wild American jeeps 


“Listen!” he said, grinning, to Salt- 
bush when this great news came 
through. “If the Yanks are landing here, 
you know what that means?” 

Saltbush signified his willingness to 
hear what it meant. 

“It@eans they'll be needing horses. 
A horse comes natural to them. I’ve 
seen things in the pictures — cowboys, 
they call ‘em — you wouldn't hardly be- 
lieve it. They'll be doing their fighting 
on horses.” 

Saltbush meditated. “They'll be 
bringing their own,” he said. 

“All that way? When they can get 
‘em here?” 

Clearly ridiculous, Saltbush agreed. 
Even if he had not, there would have 
been no standing against the torrent of 
Joe’s enthusiasm. They would hit it 
back for home and the mob of horses, 
and turn them over to the Americans 
for whatever they wanted to pay, and 
if they didn’t want to pay, that was all 
right too. 

When out of the long trail they came 
to home, they heard that Darwin had 
been bombed, and Broome and the 
West Australian coast. The Yanks were 
somewhere, certainly, but just where, 
no one could say; it was military in- 
formation, not being handed out. In 
Queensland? Only home troops there, 
according to rumor. Then, Joe said, it 
must be in the West, where bombs were 
falling. Rumors seemed to confirm this 
deduction. And the West was horse 
country, if any country was. 

That was good; but to get the mob 
of five hundred and some horses to the 
West was something else. 

It meant a trip of half a continent 
and more, none of it easy country, some 
of it savagely difficult, all of it virtually 
unknown. Joe and Saltbush knew these 
considerations, but in Joe’s mind there 
was only the driving force of proving 
his horses, getting them into use, get- 
ting them into the war; and if Saltbush 
had any doubts about the trip, he did 
not voice them. 

So they headed out on the Tanami 
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trail, skirting the desert until they 


learned from abos that a rainstorm Had - 
passed to the southwest. There is noth- - 


ing more precarious than following 
desert storm water because it turns so 
rapidly from the shine of reality to the 
shine of mirage, but it is a risk that is 
sometimes taken if it cuts distance from 
a long trail. Joe and Saltbush took the 
risk now. 

Time flowed over them, covered 
them — a time of unchanging days and 
nights, so changeless that it seemed 
today was tomorrow, and yesterday, 
and all days past and future, and they 
were little figures riding and sweating 
and pushing without avail at a static 
horizon. But time passed, dragging the 
sand ridges back with it, and they were 
through, they were out of the sand. . 

It yould not be too long now. With 
Red Devil giving his strength to help, 
they made good speed, they kept the 
mob in a compact mass, and their 
course was straight. The country was 
better, though still hard. Not too pany 
horizons away were the settlements of 
the west coast. 

They came out of the back country, 
the primitive, toward today’s world. 
Here, the twentieth century could touch 
them. 

Joe had been shaping a course to 
bring them around a stretch of broken 
rocky hills when he first heard it. It 
was unreal, but not for long. Its un- 
reality grew lightning fast into hideous 
fact. It came out of the sun like a 
javelin. 

“Planes!” he said. 

Little dots of seeds, as if flung down 
in a swinging arc by some heaven- 
striding sower. These would be fightin 
vows. Je thought; it would be £ 
to see them, if only the horses did not 
take too much fright. Single-winged, 
flat-bellied, down they came. There 
was a nervous shudder through the 
mob; they began to run, fast, faster, a 
full gallop. The pack-horses alone 
dropped back. 

Then over the drumming horse beat, 
there was a new sound, and even as 
Joe knew it for what it was, he saw the 
mark on the planes, the red circle that 
seemed to smolder in the sun and 
machine-gun smoke. 

“Japs!” he said. Then to Saltbush, 
shouting: “We're in the war!” 

Three of them. He should have fore- 
seen it. The Japs would be doing a lot 
of a by air of this coastal coun- 
try. Hadnt he heard they'd 
bombs there? His tough fe 0m 
into them. He had no more time to re- 
gret it. With horror he saw horses — 

eldings, mares, foals — tumbling in the 
ust and screaming with pain. 

He and Saltbush reacted simultane- 
ously and identically to a_ situation 
neither had dreamed he would have to 


face. While the planes bellowed out of 
their dive and swung and — = 
another swoop of gunning, two 
them were aeahing it 5 aie the flank 
of the mob of crazy horses. Their lon 
stock whips were out, the plait 
leather curling and cracking sharp as 
gunshots, biting into horseflesh — cruel, 
but not so cruel as bullets and the only 
thing to wheel the mob, to swing it off 
to the right. 

Off to the right was that patch of 
tumbled rocky land. Not good for 
horses galloping; many would fall. But 
they could no longer hold together 
there; they would be forced by the hills 
to break up into twos and threes. The 
compact target would be gone. 

There was one more terrible swoop 
of the planes, and horses falling, the 
bullets reaching down as tongues of 
wind reach into a wheat field. Then the 
blessed rocks rose, and the mob parted 
of necessity, spreading into a wide fan 
covering two miles or more. 

Joe reined in Red Devil, flung him- 
self to the ground and emptied his rifle 
at the planes. They were mounting 
now. Five or six minutes the whole 
thing had taken. Obviously the Japs 
had no time, no gas, no ammunition to 
spare to shoot down horses one by one. 
They were impersonal again, spots 
against the sky, a distant hum — gone. 

Joe lay staring after them. He looked 
around after a while. Then he put his 
head down and wept. 

His tears were a compound of rage 


LOUIS KAYE 


OUIS KAYPE’S stories about Aus- 

“tralia are becoming a popular fea- 
ture of American magazines, though 
Mr. Kaye still lives and writes in the 
“land down under.” About himself 
he says: “Left school at an early age. 
Found myself a job in the Australian 
back-country. Seven years on sheep 
and cattle ranches and in mines, and 
I quit hard work for the army. Never 
saw anything but an Australian pa- 
fade ground. 

“Wanted to join the North Aus- 
tralian Mounted Police, but they 
wouldn’t have me. Retaliated by 
writing yarns about them. Sent them 
to England and they sold there and in 
other countries. Did some novels and 
got nice reviews but never got rich. 

“I've knocked about Australia a 
lot, and the back-country looks to 
me like a good fiction background, 
though it’s hard to handle. Nobody 
knows much about it, and you can’t 
explain it and describe it in one short 
piece of fiction.” 


"stowed away a q 
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and pain; not physical , though he 
por ey now 4 his sade =. a 
scarf of liquid red. Rage that he could 
not fete back: pain because of what 
lay behind. Thirty, forty horses, some of 
them crooked and still, some pitching 
and screaming in the dust. He had to 
me that. 

e got up wearily and mounted and 
looked for Saltbush. Saltbush was on 
foot, carrying his saddle and bridle and 
rifle. His face was streaked in sweat and 
dust and, it might be, tears too. He 
spoke with even more than ordinary 
curtness: f 

“Shot my mount.” 

Joe nodded. 

Saltbush looked at him. “You're 
bleedin’.” 

“Come on,” Joe said. 

They went back grimly to their hate- 
ful task. Shots marked their passage as 
they put the dying and helpless out of 


misery. It took two hours. They paused . 


then; they did not speak, they avoided 
each other’s eyes; each knew what the 
other would say, had he heart to speak; 
each knew what he would see in the 
other’s eyes. Soundless, they. set to the 
long dreary business of gathering the 
survivors 


Two days later, they came to the 
camp of a prospector, the first white 
man they had seen since setting forth, 
years ago, it seemed. He was a little 
wizened man in moleskins and sun- 
faded blue shirt, and he had, they dis- 
covered, a good supply of tea. They 
did not pause for tak until they had 
uartpot pannikin each. 

“Where you takin’ the yarraman?” 
said the little man, using a word for 
horses that had drifted from camps 
clear across the desert. “You got a fair 
mob of ’em.” 

Relaxed and refreshed, Joe explained. 

“Any place there’s Yanks. You seen 
an 

“Yanks?” The rospector gri ned. 
“Too right I have. Fain t seen this Mac 
Arthur, but I hear he’s round about 
somewhere too, come down from the 
Philippines. Sure I seen the Yanks,” he 
continued with enthusiasm. “There’s a 
whole boilin’ mob of ‘em three days’ 
ride or so from here. But what are you 
takin’ horses to “em for?” 

“Why, they'll be needing horses,” Joe 
said. “First, Saltbush and me thought 
we'd turn the mob over to our own peo- 
ple and join up in the Light Horse 
along with ‘em, but they didn’t want 
us. Didn’t want horses, they said. So 
when I heard the Yanks had come, well, 
I know the way they are —” 

The little man thought this over and 
saw the way it was. He coughed and 
cleared his throat and scratched around 
in his whiskers for a while, then made 
up his mind to it. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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|= funny thing about this “Pet Peeves” session is that both boys and 
girls are peeved about the same things, each pinning them on the oppo- 
site sex, of course. There are, however, two exceptions. Boys complain of 


the girl who primps in public and girls are thumbs down on the boy who 
considers a date a parking and petting session. 

The question for the next Jam Session is “DOES A GIRL HAVE TO 
PET IN ORDER TO BE POPULAR?” Write your opinion and mail your 
letters to Jam Session, Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. NOT LATER THAN November 17th, the deadline for copy in the next 


Jam Session.—Gay Head. 


TODAY'S QUESTION: What Are 
Your Pet- Peeves in Dating? 


M t peeve is to have my date talk 
sient as Sec boy friends, how hand- 
some and romantic they are. What the 
heck do ™ care about her other dates? 
I'm the one she’s supposed to be inter- 
ested in, at least for the time being. 
Charles Brown 


Central High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The boy who contiaually talks about 
other girls he’s dated. Who cares about 
whether he likes or dislikes them? My 
idea of fun is not an evening of his 
reminiscences. 


Virginia Lacey 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


There’s nothing I hate more than call- 
ing for my date and finding her not 
ready. It’s bad enough to stand inspec- 
tion by the whole family, as if I were 
something being sold at auction, but 
that awful waiting. How do we fellers 
stand it? 

William Danon - 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It makes me mad fora fellow to make 
a date for one time.and show up 45 
minutes later — then give a fishy excuse. 
Promptness, please! 


Elaine Pace 
Washington High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


When I go out on a date, I always 
take with me an interesting novel. An 
hour's wait can become very tiresome 
with nothing to do, Of course, there is 
no delay if the b.f. is in uniform but, 
since I shan’t be for some time, I guess 
I'l have to continue with my novels. 


Marvin Bauman 
East High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Asking the girl where she'd like to go 
for the evening and getting “I don’t 
care” or “It’s up to you.” Why won't she 
speak up? 

Freddy Miller 
Strong Vincent High School 
Erie, Pa. 


When I go out, I'd like to have a 
voice in where we go and what we do. 
If he has specified plans at the time of 
asking for the date, that’s different. If 
not, I think the girl should have a 
chance to make suggestions. 


Jean Hammond 
Perry (Mich.) High School 


Give me the kind of a girl who likes 
to get home at a reasonable hour! 
Jack ivans 
Manley High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


He lets you yawn until you have a 
sore throat, until your father wears out 
his shoes and your mother wears out 
your ears asking, “Do you know what 
time it is?”— and still he sits there until 
you openly suggest his going. 

; Gwendolyn Taylor 


Weaver High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


Our pet peeve is to date a girl who 
expects you to entertain her whole fam- 
ily. It’s all right to meet them on the 
first date but after that we don’t favor 
“quiet evenings” with the family. 

Roland Jackson and William Anderson 


Dunbar High School 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Why does he begin a conversation 
with the family, when he has made a 
date with me to go dancing at a certain 
hour — and I’m ready to go? 

Shirley Vicknair 
Central High School 
Greenwich Springs, La. 








It’s bad enough for the girls to show 
off pictures and letters of fellows in the 
service, but for them to go out on dates 
wearing Army, Navy, and Marine in- 
signia is the limit! Maybe they do pre- 
fer uniforms, but there’s no point in 
rubbing it in. 

Fritz Kahn 


Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 


When walking down the street with 
my date, I certainly don’t like his turn- 
ing around and watching all the other 
girls go by. 

A Girl 
Elston Senior High School 
Michigan City, Ind. 


My pet peeve is for a girl to try to 
make improvements on her face and 
hair-do every few minutes. Who gives 
a darn if one lock of hair gets dropsy 
or one cheek becomes a little a 
healthy than the other? 

Bob Messer 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


We like an evening of real fun and 
one when it isn’t necessary to neck a 
wolf in exchange for what he spent on 
us. 


Two Girls 
St. Marys (Kansas) High School 


Most fellows seem to think that you 
owe them a goodnight kiss. I believe 
that a kiss should mean more than just 
a thank-you note for a date. 

Lois Benjamin 
Central High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boys who (1) talk all the ime about 
themselves, their conquests, and what 
they can do better than anyone else (2) 
close up like clams in the crowd but 
want your attention, anyhow (3) 
are so afraid someone will steal their 
tires that they won’t even come in after 
you (4) park! 

: Sophomore Girls 


Parker High School 
Greenville, S. C. 


My pet peeve are boys who don't 
make their dates ahead of time and who 
smugly refuse to escort the girl to her 
door after the date. 

A Girl ; 
Gorman (Texas) High School 





AIR WEER 


Plastic Planes Have Many 
Advantages Over Metal Jobs 


old mine in Alaska, 
a trim little plane leaves the 
ground loaded with two tons 
more than it has ever been able 
to carry before. 

From an Army base in the 
U. S., a transport prepares to 
carry a heavy load of troops 
and supplies over a long route. 

From an operations base in 
England deHaviland Mosquitoes 
take off on a mission over 
Germany. 

Three entirely different air- 
craft, each having some new 
advantage because it is made 
of—wood! 

We hear a lot about plastic 
airplanes and the use of pare 
in aircraft manufacture. 

Actually, what is called a 
“plastic” airplane is 90 per cent 
wood and 10 per cent synthetic 
resins. 

The plastic airplane is not 
new. As far back as 1915, manu- 
facturers had experimented 
with laminated. fuselages. 

Its production was a compli- 
cated process. A heavily waxed 
mold was covered with wax 
paper, wrapped in muslin, glued 
to spruce sheeting, wrapped 
again in muslin, pressed, goed 
“to more spruce sheeting. This 
went on and on—more muslin, 
more wood. 


From a 
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The most important ingre- 
dient in this construction was 
the glue. In those days they 
used animal glue, which de- 
teriorated rapidly. If the glue 
had been good enough, wooden 
planes would have~been a com- 
mon sight. 

The biggest advantage of a 
plywood pee is its saving of 
weight. Plywood is stronger per 
pound than most steel or alum- 
inum alloys. But the glue in 
those days wasn’t strong enough 
to hold the sheets of wood to- 
gether. Old-timers in aviation 
used to say that wooden wings 
held together only as long as 
the termites held hands! 

In plywood construction to- 
day, there ain’t no such animal! 
We know how to make glue 
that will hold anything together, 
on land, sea, or in the air. 

Plastic planes have other ad- 
vantages in addition to the 
weight-saving one. Fuselages 
are made up of larger sections 
and do away with thousands of 
rivets. Construction is simpler. 
Therefore, there are fewer sepa- 
rate jobs to be done in building 
the plane. For combat planes, 
wood is excellent, because bul- 
lets leave clean holes. 

All airplanes today have man 
plastic parts. (See chart below. 


PLASTIC PARTS.ON AIRPLANES 


PROTECTIVE SHEETS & PANELS 
u 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


There is no minimum age at 
which an American boy or gir! 
may begin flying instructions. 
If parents consent, and the in- 
structor considers him ready, 
a young student may take the 
controls at eight—or younger. 
However, to solo, a student must 
have reached the age of 16. 

° ° e 

Believe it or not, some air- 
planes have gadgets to spoil 
the airflow over the wings. A 
small strip on the wing’s up- 
per surface can be raised dur- 
ing flight to interrupt the 
smooth flow of air. It is used, 
of course, for practical pur- 
poses, such as_ shortening 
landing glides. 

° » 


You shouldn’t call a plane’s 
engine a “motor.” Although of- 
ten used, it is technically in- 


correct. 
o ° ° 


The first round-the-world 
flight was made in 1924 by 
eight U. S. Army fliers. Their 
total number of flying hours 
was 371, but the trip took 
175 days. The average speed 
on that epoch-making flight 
was a little more than 73 
m.p.h.! Those eight fliers are 
still active in aviation. 











Chart used by courtesy of E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
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Percy Pulls Out, 
Going 840 M.P.H. 


Thanks to Percy, his P-47 
Thunderbolt, Second Lieutenant 
Robert H. Knapp, of Norwich, 
N. Y., is alive to tell the tale, 

It is the story of his dive to- 
ward earth at the unbelievable 
speed of 14 miles a minute. It 
happened accidentally, during 
a bombing mission over Emden, 
Germany, late in September. 

Flying Fortresses were being 
escorted by the P-47s. Lieuten- 
ant Knapp put his plane into 
a dive at 28,000 feet, tried to 
level off at 17,000 and couldn’t. 
His throttle and controls were 
frozen. Yet Lieutenant Knapp 
lived to tell the tale. He says: 

“T thought of bailing out, but 
knew I would be killed. I tried 
easing the throttle and _ still 
nothing happened. I remember 
nothing but a sensation of in- 
creasing speed and seeing the 
ground coming up at me. So 
I left it. up to the plane and 
at about 10,000 feet Percy be- 
gan to pull out. It took about 
5,000 feet to really level off.” 


He Taketh Away 


When the nose of his plane 
was again pointed toward the 
sky, Knapp thought of a remark 
he had Pt am heard his room- 
mate say, and repeated it: “I'll 
take over now, Lord,” and 
added, “Thanks.” ‘ 

When Robert Knapp brought 
his ship down at his base, en- 
gineers inspected it for struc- 
tural damage oe _—, rp 
Some paint had been peeled o 
the wings by the tertific wind 
Perey’s speed had created. 

Sound travels about 750 miles 
per hour. The instruments on 
a P-47 will not register any 
speed over 600 miles per hour. 
But engineers claim that 
Knapp’s P-47 reached a speed 
of 840 miles per hour during 
its 23,000-foot dive, the fastest 
that any man has ever traveled. 

The previous record, 780 
miles. per hour, was made last 


ing by a test pilot who was 
leh lia 
a 


Wiley Post is the only pilot 
ever to fly around the world 
alone. 
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LEARN ABOUT AVIATION THIS EASY, FASCINATING WAY! 


AND BIG 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘Air Age Picture Charts =: 


WORTH A LOT MORE 


THESE PICTURE CHARTS ARE 


PRACTICALLY A COMPLETE AVIATION 


SPECIAL PRICE 


COURSE IN THEMSELVES 


Interested in a future in aviation ? 
Join the many Junior and Senior High 
School boys and girls who have 
ordered this great Air Age set! 


@ There’s nothing else like it in print! American 
Airlines offers this unique set for the amazingly low 
price of $1.00 because American is eager to help 
you increase your knowledge of aviation. One glance 
at the contents of the set is enough to see that it’s 
worth a great deal more. It contains 6 big, 3-color 
picture charts, each devoted to a different phase of 
aviation—The Air Ocean, Meteorology, Airplane 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES .... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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7 00 (postage 


only had 


and Aerodynamics (The Airplane and How It Flies), 
Airline Operation, Air Communications and ,Air 
Navigation—plus an authoritative 64-page book 
which vividly explains and illustrates these vital 
subjects. 

This set is jam-packed with absorbing, graphic, 
easy-to-learn facts. You'll find it interesting and use- 
ful not only in your classrooms, but at home as well. 
However, the limited supply is going fast. So hurry 
and get your Air Age Picture Charts and Book. Fill 
in and send the coupon NOW! 


ee eee ee ee ae ae ee eee a ae 


Fill in and Mail Coupon TODAY 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. $-2, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, PLEASE). 
Kindly forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS and 
Book to: 


Address 


Name of School 


*Charts may be purchased for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for postage and 
handling; Book for 75¢ plus 5¢ for postage and handling. 
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AIR WEE R CONTINUE DO 


Aircraft Design Determined 
By Lessons Learned in Combat 


When pilots and plane crews 
ather together to “talk over” 
night’s mission, many inter- 
esting facts are revealed. “If 
only that m.g. could shoot a 
little more to the left,” a fighter 
pilot complains, “I'd hit twice 
as many of those Zeros.” And a 
bomber crew’s engineer com- 
plains woefully that “if only 
those fuel tanks were better 
armored. . . .”-etc. 

Those “if onlys” are signifi- 
cant, and do not go unheeded. 
The Army Air Forces learned 
long ago that it is just such 
comments as these that tell 
them what’s good about their 
planes— and, more important, 
what is wrong. 

There is, in fact, a whole or- 
ganization devoted entirely to 
making fighting airmen’s dreams 
come true. It is called the 
Division of Operations, Com- 
mitments and Requirements 
(OCR), and it is a major di- 
vision of the Air Staff. 

In paying close attention to 
the lessons learned in combat, 
we are doing what the British 
did when they were busy turn- 
ing back the Luftwaffe. The job 
of the British pilots was then 
simpler than either theirs or 
ours is now. Then, RAF pilots 
were fighting over home terri- 
tory. en they were forced 
down, or had to bail out, they 
were never too far away from 
the ve lant where their 
Peon OF been made. A 

ghter pilot could drop by in 
an evening and say: “We need 
another gun there!” and that 
was that. 





But fighting a war on a 
global scale was a_ different 
matter. There wasn’t anyone 
handy to tell. And if there had 
been, would the information 
ever reach the manufacturer so 
that it would do any good? 
Once OUR was established it 
would and did. 

There perhaps is not a single 
airplane that has not undergone 
changes after being combat- 
tested. The slim, low-flying P- 
51 Mustang is an example of 
an airplane built entirely from 
information received from the 
battlefield. (See below.) 

Changes in the manufactur- 
ing of aircraft are no simple 
rocedure. When planes first 
sat to use .50-caliber guns, 
vast changes in the. manufac- 
turing procedures of hundreds 
of industrial plants became 
necessary. The recoil of a .50- 
caliber gun is different from 
that of a .80. Major re-design 
in most of our planes was called 
for. Gun manufacturers had to 
have new equipment. Makers of 
ammunition had to right-about- 
face. 

Neither is it all a job for the 
manufacturer. The planes al- 
ready in the fight cannot be 
sent back home for re-building. 
For this reason, the Army Air 
Forces, and often the manu- 
facturers themselves, have es- 
tablished bases in the battle 
zones where planes can be fitted 
with new equipment. 

Any new feature of a plane 
is most effective when it is 
new, for then it takes the en- 


emy by surprise. 








CAP Cadets 

Boys interested in be- 
coming CAP Cadets should 
get in touch with their | 
nearest CAP headquarters, 
Army Air Forces Examin- 
ing Board, or should write 
to the Wing Commander, 
CAP, in their state capitals. 











NATS Plane Rides 
Waves for 42 Hours 


As far as Naval Air Trans-— 


port Service is concerned, it is 

all in a day’s work,” but it 
still remains one of those war- 
time aviation miracles to every- 
one else. 

A four-motored NATS plane, 
with only two of its se 
functioning, was forced down 
recently in the middle of the 
Pacific. Tossed about on 20-foot 
swells, all but two of the crew 
of nineteen became violently ill. 

The first officer, the only 
member well enough to work, 
installed a new propeller motor 
and made the ms n ome 
repairs.Forty-two hours it 
had been forced down, the plane 
was on its way to its destina- 
tion, none the worse for its 


| adventure. 


Self-Powered Gliders 


A unique method for trans- 

rting gliders from factory to 
a is being given considerable 
attention by the Army Air 
Forces. By putting two light 
detachable motors ath the 
> ag wings, it is ble for 

e ship to fly under its own 
power to its destination, at 
which point the motors can be 
removed and flown: back to be 
attached to another glider. 


The P-51 North American Mustang, first plane to be designed entirely from 
lessons learned in combat. Diagram shows specially designed parts. 





THOMAS 
BURKE 


on of the ae lie: 
tion es, but one who is 
destined to play an important 
role in ar aviation plan- 
ning, is Thomas Burke, chief of 
the International Communica- 
tions Division of the State De- 
partment. 

Born in New York City in 
1895, Scotch-Irish Tom grew 
up on ocean liner decks. His 
early education was given him 
by father who. tutored him 
so rigidly that Tom was able to 
enter Trinity College at the age 
of 16. He studied law at New 
York University, newspaper 
work at the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, economics and 
philosophy at the University of 
Bonn in y- 

During World War I, he was 
a junior officer in the Army, and 
saw overseas service with Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Rainbow Divi- 
sion. 

An expert in international af- 
fairs, he understands business, 
banking, commercial practices 
and production methods. As 
representative of American ex- 
porters to Central and Western 
Europe, he maintained head- 
quarters in Ge for almost 
12 years and has dealt person- 
ally with such men as Hitler 
and Goering. 

Having studied air transpor- 
tation systems all over the world, 
he entered the aviation field in 
1932. In 1984, he went to 
work for the Department of 
Commerce, where his clear 
thinking has accomplished 
much. Then the State Depart- 
ment called on him to fill his 
present job. 

Airline men _ respect his 
knowledge of international 
busjness, and appreciate his 
ou’ en cooperation. 

Burke, one of our most far- 
sighted , has recently 


_ @ super-co: ration 
sar United States airlines in 
which would hold shares 
and w would divide air 
routes in such a manner that 
private enterprise would be able 
to meet global air competition. 

—- eye on Tom Burke. 
He figure as one of the 
most important men in shaping 
postwar aviation policies. 
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and now..Crood Luck and Good Hunting” 


This is the day. 
This is the day I’ve been waiting for. This is 
the day I’ve looked forward to since I was 
seventeen... this is the day I win my wings. 
Mom and Dad are waiting there. Dad’s stand- 
ing tense and straight and tall, and his face 
looks proud and grim, as though the General 
were talking to him. 
“‘. . « they tell me you’re hot 
pilots and navigators and 
bombardiers. And it is well 
you are...’’ 
As we marched in, Mom waved and I caught 
the lift of her hand, and the white flutter of 
her handkerchief out of the corner of my eye. 
And I know in a moment or two she’s going 
to cry—just a little—like she did the night 
we talked it all out, she and Dad and I, when 
I told them I wanted to fly. 
“... to your families, I say— 
ours is the safest military fly- 
ing of any of the world’s air 
forces.”’ 
And now here on the parade grounds, with 


the shadows falling and the bright flag whip- 
pins in the sky, I remember just how back 
ome they listened and how finally Dad said, 
“Son, your Mother and J won’t stand in your 
way. If this is what you want to do—do it 
with all your heart and soul and God be with 
you—we think you’re right. And as for me— 
Bacio I were your age—so I could fly and 
z ae 


“And I say to you cadets, get 

the enemy in your sights and 

let him have it ...’’ 
Now, in just a minute, we'll right face and 
walk up to the platform under the flag. The 
General will hand me the parchment, and 
then he’ll pin silver wings @n my blouse and 
return my proud salute. 

“‘The world has never before 

seen a team like the Army 

Air Forces ...”’ 
Thinking of all the days and nights packed 
with hard work .. . out college training ... 
the numberless flights with patient instruc- 
tors... the painstaking way we were taught 
to fly safely on instruments, when even birds 


were grounded .. . how, flying wing tip to 
wing tip, we were brought together closer 
than brothers . . . I understand what our 
General means. The Army Air Forces are 
more than planes, more than men, more than 
machines—a great team with one aim, one 
object, one goal. 

“*,.. to sweep the skies clear, 

so free men may walk with 

their heads up and without 

FONT s: 0.0." 
And as the last man receives his wings and 
the gun booms out and we stand retreat and 
the flag comes slowly down, I'll thank God 
my father and mother gave me the chance to 
win my wings... gave me the opportunity to 
have a soldier’s pride in belonging to the 
greatest group om ever fought or flew... 
gave me a future and a career! 

“And now, gentlemen, we 

have work to do—and I leave 

you ... good iuck—and good 

hunting.’’ 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 














If You arel7... = 
There's an important place 


for you in the Army Air Forces. You 
will receive fourteen months of train- 
ing. You will live and work with the 
finest type of young men. You'll fl 
in American planes, the best and saf- 
est that money and engineering skill 
can build. You will be well- n> 9 And 
when the war is over, you'll be quali- 
ed for leadership in the world’s great- 
est new industry—Aviation! 


Go to your nearest Aviation Cadet 
Examining Board today .. . take 
your preliminary examinations to see 
if you can qualify for the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you 
will receive your Enlisted Reserve in- 
signia but will not be called for train- 
ing until_you are 18 or over. 


If you are 18 but under 27 . . . go to 
your nearest Aviation Cadet Exam- 
ining Board right now. . . see if you 
can qualify as an Aviation Cadet. If 


you are in the Army, you may apply 
through your commanding oflicer. 
When called, you'll be given 5 
months’ training (after a brief con- 
ditioning period) in one of America’s 
finest colleges . . . you'll get dual- 
control flying instruction ... then go 
on to eight months of full flight 
training. When you graduate as a 
Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot— 
you will receive an extra $250 uni- 
form allowance and your pay will be 
$246 to $327 per month. 


If you are under 18 (whether or not 
ou have joined the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve) . . . you should see 
your local CivilyAir Patrol officers 
about taking C.A.P. Cadet Training 
—also see your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about the recom- 
mended courses of the Air Service 
Division of the H. S. Victory Corps. 
Both will afford you valuable pre- 
aviation training. 
(Essential workers in War Industry or 
Agriculture—do not apply) 


== Nothing Stop the Amy Arr Comps” 


information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply at any Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board or any Naval Recruiting Station; or, if you are in 
¢ Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply through your commanding officer... This advertisement has the approval of the joint Army Navy Personnel Board. 





The show must go on in Thank Your Lucky Stars, so that nuisance, Eddie 
Cantor, must be kidnapped. Eddie’s double steps in and saves the day. 


(Tops, don’t miss) 


THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS. 
(Warner Bros. Directed by 
David Butler. Produced by 
Mark Hellinger.) 


THIS three-ring, all-star circus is like 
a glorified Amateur Night. Step right 
up and see Bette Davis, erstwhile 
dramatic actress, give the works to a 
— routine. Hear Olivia de Havil- 
and and Ida Lupino render a sensa- 
tional ballad, “The Dreamer.” 
Eddie Cantor play Eddie Cantor. 

Warner Brothers have as many sur- 
prises in this film as they have stars. 
And you see more stars than one of 
Joe Louis’ opponents. What’s more, 
the stars twinkle brightly, indeed. 

The plot is*pretty thin. It concerns 
a ham actor (Eddie Cantor) and a 
Hollywood guide who is a dead ringer 
for him (also played by Eddie Cantor). 

The ham actor is all set to make 
a mess out of a monster benefit that 
Edward Everett Horton is trying to 
stage. The benefit is saved when the 
actor is kidnapped and the guide takes 
his place. What happens to the actor 
just shouldn’t happen to a dog. 

Once these unhappy events are dis- 
posed of, the benefit goes on. Ann 
Sheridan, Errol Flynn, Alexis Smith, 
Hattie McDaniel, and George Tobias 
all prove they can carry a mean tune. 
Dinah Shore gets the best songs in the 
show off to a flying start. Jack Carson 
and Alan Hale give out with a vaude- 
ville version of “Headin’ North.” Joan 
Leslie impersonates a Life photog- 
rapher. 

The stars obviously had such a 
wonderful time making this picture 
that you're bound to do likewise — un- 
less, of course, you prefer your movies 
on the heavy side. 


ad 


See 


(Worthwhile) 


i” (So-so) 


“HOSTAGES. (Paramount. 
VM Directed by Frank Tuttle. 
Produced by Sol C. Siegel.) 


IF you can imagine William Bendix 
only as a tough mug with a heart of 
gold, straight from the wilds of Brook- 
lyn, you've got a surprise in store for 
you. Mr. B. has a real dramatic part 
in Hostages, and he doesn’t need any: 
one to tell him what to do with it. 

In this film about the Czech under- 
ground, he plays Janoshik, a washroom 
attendant in a cafe. To the Nazis who 
dine there, he is a simple and guileless 
fellow. To the men and women of the 
underground, he is a much more im- 
portant being. 

Janoshik and _ twenty-five other 
Czechs are taken as hostages when a 
Nazi officer dies in the cafe. The offi- 
cer committed suicide, but the Nazi 
police commissioner has reasons of his 
own for calling it murder. Janoshik 
escapes. The other hostages are not so 
fortunate. Neither, as it turns out, are 
their Nazi captors. 

Facing exposure for killing a coal- 
baron “Ouishing” in order to divide his 
holdings, one Nazi conspirator shoots 
the other. The Nazis, it seems, are their 
own best hostages. 

You may think you've seen too many 
“underground” pictures, but Hostages 
is several points up on most of them. 
The story is told with speed and 
suspense. Its cast is exceptional. It in- 


‘cludes Paul Lukas, Oscar’ Homolka, 


Katina Paxinou © (the Greek actress 
who was acclaimed for her acting in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls), and Luise 
Rainer. But you will forget their real 
names as you watch the picture, and 
think of them only as people in a des- 
perate situation. 


WINTERTIME. (20th Cen- 

 tury-Fox. Directed by John 
Brahm. Produced by wWil- 
liam Le Baron.) 


THERE’S no plot to this new Sonja 
Henie picture, either. The very slight 
story of a Norwegian skater who puts 
a bankrupt hotel back into business 
with her skating is the peg upon which 
the picture is hung? Youve seen ver- 
sions of- the same old thing before — 
but if you're a Sonja Henie fan you 
won't ask for more than a pretty frame 
for her talents. 

Sonja continues to prove herself 
queen of the skaters. Her numbers are 
both startling and beautiful — espe- 
cially the dazzling “black and white” 
one. The comedy, manhandled by Jack 
Oakie and S. Z. Sakall, is pure slapstick. 
Woody Herman’s orchestra swings the 
music to satisfy the hepcats. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“'i“(Tops: Don’t Miss) 


Holy Matrimony. Lassie Come 
Home. Watch On the Rhine. This 
Is the Army. Stage Door Canteen. 


14 (Worthwhile) 


Thank Your Lucky Stars. Hos- 
tages. Corvette K-225. Princess 
O'Rourke. Johnny Come Lately. 
The Man from Down Under. Girl 
Crazy. Thousands Cheer. Phantom 
of the Opera. Claudia. So Proudly 
We Hail. Someone to Remember. 


(So-So) 


Wintertime. Man from Music 
Mountain. Silver Spurs. Sky’s the 
Limit. Salute to the Marines. First 
Comes Courage. 











The Nazi officer (Paul Lukas) threat- 
ens.William Bendix, a member of the 
underground, in the film Hostages 





8-R-R-R...1TS 

CHILLY! SURE 

WISH 1T WOULD 
WARM UP/ 


MOORE PATROLS HIS NIGHTLY BEAT. AS HE PASSES THE HANGARS HOUSING 


ASSIGNED TO GUARD DUTY AT A CERTAIN AIRFIELD ‘IN ARIZONA, PYT. JIM 
THE GIANT BOMBERS, HE SUDDENLY STOPS...SNIFFS...WHIRLS AROUND... 


IF THE FIRE EVER 
MOK HITS THESE FLARES, 
pereeton a by “KAY , = THIS HANGAR'S 


A SHEET OF FLAME BURSTS FROM HANGAR 7! REMEMBERING TH 

OF INCENDIARY FLARES ARE STORED IN NO, 7, JIM DOESN'T STOP TO SOUND 

THE ALARM. HE PLUNGES INTO THE INFERNO! THROUGH THE DENSE SMOKE, 
HE CARRIES OUT EVERY BOX. BUT THE FIRE IS SPREADING / 


NICE WORK,JIM-) YOU DESERVE Jf THANKS FELLAS! 
YOU SAVED THE ) A PROMOTION J BUT BOY, AM | 
CAN'T WAIT NOW | | HANGAR AND ( KID. UNCLE SAM BEAT OUT/ 
TO GIVE THEALARM..| | THE SHIPS! ) NEEDS THOSE 
"LL CHECK THE BOMBERS 
FLAMES TILL HELP | . 
COMES 2 we S/ EASY, JIM... 
: ‘ ; | : 1 KNOW 
the ; °y ; | | me WHAT YOU 
irst j 
H 


MY 


DESPERATELY, JIM RIPS OFF HIS COAT... RUSHES BACK INTO THE HANGAR. 
BEATING THE FLAMES, HE VALIANTLY KEEPS THE FIRE FROM GAINING HEADWAY ! 
AT LAST HELP ARRIVES AND THE BLAZE IS QUICKLY EXTINGUISHED 


SAY— THIS ROYAL CROWN COLA RIGHT! THE BEST WILLIAM BOYD star oF 


TAIN NO OOD 
“A GRAND LIFT ra . fom Yau, ber 1 THE HOPALONG CASSIDY SERIES, SAYS: 


YES-SIREE-1T SURE 


YES SIR! TASTES BEST / 
THATS BECAUSE 


IT TASTES D A By ape none Meg 
P : cola cou aste so 

BEST, JIM! — : “a much better,”’says Bill Boyd, 
hard-riding cowboy star, 

“untill took the famous cola 

taste-test. | tried leading 

colas in paper cups...then 

picked my winner. lt was 

Royal Crown Cola’’ Try best- 

tasting Royal Crown Cola. 


Best by Taste-Test!  & 








This Is the Army 
One sadly realizes 
That the supply room sarge 
Deals only in two sizes 
Too little and too large! 


Corp. B. Donor 
Milton Berle contributes this slogan 
urging folks who can’t join up to con- 
tribute the the Red Cross Blood Bank. 
Says Berle: “If you can’t be a Private, 
be a corpuscle.” 


Gone With the Wind 
Jack Benny likes to tell the story of 
the Irishman who was walking down a 
London street after an air raid with a 
doorknob in his hand. He was muttering 
to himself and a friend he encountered 

asked, “What’s the matter, Pat?” 
“Oh, those blankety blank Germans 

just blew my house out of my hand.” 
June Provined in the Chicago Sun 
Stratosphere Seat 

On weekend leave a soldier attended 
a movie in one of the large metropolitan 
theaters. The usher led him halfway up 
the aisle of the top balcony and 
stopped. “You'll find a seat up there 
somewhere,” he said. “This is as far as 
I go. Above this level, my nose bleeds.” 


Oh, Brother! 

When the air-raid signal sounded in 
London recently, a small girl was sent 
to call her smaller brother who was 
playing in the yard. “Eric,” she shouted 
from the doorway, “come on in out of 
the war!” 


Help! 

The theater manager was overjoyed 
when an applicant appeared in response 
to his ad for an usher. He outfitted the 
kid with a uniform and immediately 
ey him a station. A couple of hours 
ater the usher walked in the manager's 
office and resigned. 

“Why?” moaned the manager. 
“You've only just gone on the job.” 

“Sorry,” said the kid, “I’ve seen ‘this 
picture.” 

Variety 
Mistaken Identity 

Butch: “Who's the -gal with the 
French heels?” 

0: “She’s my sister, and those guys 
aren't French.” 


Either—Or 
Bus passenger: “Oh, driver, does this 
bus stop at the pier?” 
Bus driver: “Well, lady, there'll be 


an awful splash if we don’t!” 
The Interlude, South Bend (Ind.) H.8. 


‘ank, The Army Weekly |" 





WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 


WITH OR WITHOUT MUSIC 


BUT EXPRESSING INTERESTING IDEAS 
ARE WHAT WE WANT IN THE 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


LITERARY AND MUSIC DIVISIONS 


Whether your talent is directed 
toward writing poetry, short 
stories, essays or other kinds of 
literary expressions, or whether 
your mind is full of melodies, 
there is a place for your entry in 
Scholastic Awards Literary and 
Music Divisions. 


$1,020 in WAR BONDS are the 
PRIZES in the LITERARY DIVI- 
SION—$390 in CASH are the 
PRIZES in the MUSIC DIVISION 
—And in addition there are other 
delightful REWARDS, such as see- 


_ ing your poem in print, or hearing 


your composition performed! 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


10 LITERARY 


Short Story 

Poetry 

Essay 

Radio Play 

Literary Article 

Book Review 
Autobiographical Sketch 
Humor 

Current Events 
Historical Article 


6 MUSIC 


Song for solo voice 


Composition for solo instrument 
with piano accompaniment 


~ 


Composition for piano 


Part-song for ‘quartette with piano 
accompaniment 


Part-song for quartette without 
piano accompaniment 


Composition for not more than 
six instruments 


6 JOURNALISM 


News Story 
Feature Story 
Interview 


Sports Story 
Columns 
_ Editorial 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 
TO GET YOUR ENTRIES READY! 


For complete details, write for a Rules Booklet to: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 E. 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 





"IF THAT'S A 
BURLINGTON TRAIN, 
WHY DO ALL THOSE 
OTHER RAILROADS 
HAVE CARS IN IT ?" 


Senior—First, let’s take a look at 
the map at the bottom of this page. 
See all those lines which connect with 
each other to form a network over 


the whole country ? Those lines rep- 


resent railroads. The heavy ones are 
the Burlington. The light ones are a 
lot of other railroads, each one serv- 
ing a particular part of the country. 


Junior — According to the map, the 
heavy lines seem to be all hemmed 
in by the light lines. 

Sr.—That’s right—and that’s why 
you see the cars of so many different 


“THAT TAKES A 
LITTLE EXPLAINING, 
SON . .. BUT IN 
A NUTSHELL, 
HERE'S WHY... 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL ere 
Ic CP 


340348 
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Maiginrte 
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railroads in that Burlington train— 
in every Burlington train. You see, 


- the Burlington is an important link 


between railroads of the North, East, 
South and West. 


Jr.—You mean it’s an important link 
because it covers a lot of territory? 


Sr.—Well, that’s one reason, because 
the Burlington Lines do total 11,000 
miles in 13 states . . . some of them 
agricultural, some of them industrial, 
and all of them mighty important in 
winning this war. But, just as big a 
reason is that the Burlington serves 


SS 


22 principal gateways and has more 
than 200 interchange points within 
its territory. 

Jr. — What’s an interchange point, 
Dad? 

Sr.—A place where freight cars are 
switched from one railroad to another 
and headed on their way. 


Jr.—Is that how all those different 
railroad cars got in that one train? 
Sr.—That’s right. 

Jr.—Boy, oh boy, that takes plenty 
of teamwork, I’ll bet. 


) a Yight, Son, it does take teamwork. And we of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are proud to be 
among the armies of railroaders that have teamed up to do the biggest transportation job, both freight and 
passenger, in history. *‘Keep ’em rolling” is more than a slogan to us these days— it’s our creed. 
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Burlington 
Houte 











AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 








The Brumby Car 
(Concluded) 

“Sonny,” he ‘said, “you might as well 
know, you got a nasty surprise waitin’. 
You never seen any army like this Yank 
army. Horses — they don’t know what 
a horse is. They got something better. 
Peeps and jeeps,” he said, and paused 
and spat. “Peeps and jeeps!” 

“Peeps and jeeps?” Joe said. 

“Peeps and jeeps!” 

“What's that?” 

“Little motorcars!” the prospector 
said. “Rootin’ through ditches and leap- 
in’ over anthills like a swarm of kan- 
garoos! Gave me a ride in one, they 
seen me starin’ at ‘em so hard.” 

He was grinning, until the look on 
Joe’s face caused him to remember. 
“Ah, sonny,” he said, “you got to face 
it. There never was an army that 
needed horses less than the Yanks.” 

Joe got up. “Thanks,” he said, though 
it was difficult, through the lump in his 
throat. “Precious fools we would've 
looked.’ 

He turned with the melancholy Salt- 
bush and remounted. He knew Salt- 
bush’s unuttered question. “We can go 
back the way we came,” he. said, 
answering it, “or we can push on to the 
sea and drive the mob in. Might as 
well.” 

This stirred Saltbush to the point 
where he fingered his hat, though even 
from his present emotion he did not re- 
move it. He wrestled with speech. 
“Joe,” he said. 

“Well?” 

“Tf it’s all the same with you, I'd like 
to head over to that Yank camp.” 

“What for?” Joe said. 

“Td sort of like to see them jeeps, 
Joe. Maybe,” he said apidogtiedlly, “if 
they’re feelin’ good, maybe they'll give 
us a ride in one.” 


Orn the morning of the third day fol- 
lowing, the camp came up out of the 
horizon, long lines of huts and. tents 


on a sun-splashed slope, with sounds 
of shots beyond, where doubtless men 
were training, and dust, and little crawl- 
ing insectlike things, which even from 
this distance Joe recognized as the crea- 
tures of which the prospector had 
spoken — the jeep itself, or the peep, or 
whatever it was called. He gazed at 
them with distaste, over the fine strong 
backs of his herd of horses. 

“You go over,” he said. “I'll stay with 
the mob.” 

Saltbush looked at him openmouthed. 

“What's the sense in my going?” Joe 
asked. “I don’t want to see the crazy 
things. Go ahead,” 

With several dubious glances, Salt- 
bush at last rode off. Joe sat slumped 
in his saddle, and when he looked up 


at the horses, there was a hot stinging 
behind his eyes, and the mob would not 
come clear; he saw them = a 
blur. He wiped the back of his hand 
over his eyes. It was not that he had 
brought the mob a thousand miles over 
country which few men in their,senses 
would have essayed, surviving its 
natural perils, surviving even the wan- 
ton death from the air; it wasn’t that 
time of hardship and suffering, only to 
find at the end that it was for nothing; 
it was the shattering of the picture in 
his mind, the picture of the man with 
the sombrero. That was ee He could 
never replace it. He could not put that 
man in a jeep, or in a peep. 

“Lies,” he said, “All of them, lies!” 

He meant the pictures. He meant 
more than that, but he could not quite 
bring it out. He was a kid who believed 
fairy stories, who believed all he saw. 
The worst tragedy is to find yourself 
at eighteen not the man you had 
thought; not grown up, believing all you 
saw. 

He bent over the saddle and rested 
his head on the big stallion’s neck and 
closed his eyes against the stinging 
liquid. 

Into his misery an unholy sound pen- 
etrated. He came up with a jerk, But it 
was not a Jap plane, as he had thought. 

It came squalling over the sunny 
slope, the dust spinning in sheets from 
its wheels, and this unholy noise issuing 
from- its belly. It dipped its snout into 
a gully and dug its back wheels into the 
dirt and hurled over the crest. A figure 
sat clutching its steering wheel and, be- 
side this surprisingly calm figure was 
another, also calm, and behind these 
two, a third. But this one, this third, did 
not sit and was not calm. Rather, by 
some miracle, it stood erect, with one 
hand gripping the shuddering frame- 
work of the vehicle, and the other — the 
other incredibly waving something in 
the air. And as the dust cloud came 
bellowing nearer, Joe’s eyes beheld that 
this third figur 


waved madly in the air, his previously 
immovable hat. 

Red Devil moved uneasily, and for 
the next few minutes Joe was busy 
calming the stallion. By then the roar 
had subsided, and the little monster, 
a jeep, certainly, a jeep of jeeps, was 
rolling forward very quietly and 
smoothly, to draw up a few feet away. 

Saltbush leaped out. “Hy-ya-a-ay!” 
he yelled, insanely tossing his hat from 
him. “Joe, did you see me? Hey, Joe, 
get in here! Joe, you never known any- 
thing, till you take a ride in a jeep!” 

e driver could not have been much 
older than Joe himself, a bronzed griri- 
ning young man. The other was older 
and considerably bigger, a giant of a 
man, apparently some sort of officer. 


e was that of the pre-. 
viously impassive Saltbush, the thing he 


He climbed from the ear and, smiling 
nodded to Joe. 

“Your buddy told me you had these 
horses out here,” he said, “so we came 
out to look ’em over.” 

“Joe!” the exhilarated Saltbush yelled. 
“Joe, they want horses! Joe, they’re 
buyin’ “em!” 

“That's right,” the big man said, but 
the smile was gone now. He was stand- 
ing looking at the mob. “We need a 
bunch for patrol work. There’s places 
around here where it’s tough even for a 
jeep, and tougher to ha gas. But I 
don’t know about this gang.” He gazed 
up apologetically at Joe. “They seem 
sort of scrubby-looking. Where’d you 
get ‘em, anyway?” 

, Joe wet his lips..For a moment or 
two, he could not speak, and then his 
voice cracked absurdly 

“From the Territory,” he said. 

“The Territory? Where's that?” 

“*Bout a thousand miles,” Joe said. 

“You mean to say this outfit traveled 
a thousand miles, through country like 
this?” 

“Well,” Joe said, “this country round 
here’s pretty good. The way we come, 
it’s a little tougher.” 

“These horses?” 


You see,” Joe said, “they were bred 
tor it. They're not like the hand-fed 
stock you get around the coast. These 
horses, they've got what you call a lot 
of brumby in ’em. They can live and 
feed out in the sand and rocks. I fig- 
ured—I—I hoped,” he said, “the Yanks 
might have a use for “em.” 

The big officer came over closer to 
him, and his smile was good to see. “So 
you brought them a thousand miles,” he 
said softly. “It looks a lot like you're 
the answer to a prayer.” 

“You mean—you do want ‘em?” 

“You come on down to camp and 
[ll see if we can prove it to you.” The 
officer turned back to the car, but an- 
other thought seemed to strike him. 
“Like to ride with us?” he invited. “I 

ess your pal will take the bunch 

own, won't he?” 

Joe looked at the squat little thing, 
the jeep, the essence of this new mech- 
anized war. He, a horseman, ride in it? 

“Well,” he said. “Well—” 

Then he thought of what he had seen 
that jeep do. 

He grinned, It was his first grin in a 
long time. “Why, sure,” he said. His 
grin got wider as he climbed down from 
Red Devil and walked over to the jeep. 
Tentatively he slapped its metal dank. 
He looked at his horses and back at it, 
and then he jumped in. “I was thinkin’,” 
he said. “I guess it’s what you might 
call a sort of a brumby of a car!” 


Reprinted, by ial permission, from 
Collier's Magia 
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Jungle Boots. Developed by the makers of Keds, 
working with the Army, and tested in the Canal 
Zone three years ago... standard G.I. equipment 
in the Tropics today. 


So a man won’t slip on rough terrain, cleats are 
built into thick rubber soles. Brambles and insects 
in the choking undergrowth can’t penetrate sturdy 
canvas uppers. Repeated soakings in the steaming 
mire don’t ruin them; they dry quickly. Boots slide 
on and off easily, even in the dark, with two special 
lacings; one across the instep, the other a hook 





arrangement across the legging. 


Protection of health and surefootedness are vital 
to men who fight. That’s something to think about 
when you would like to buy new Keds Athletic 
Shoes. Army Jungle Boots are vital to the men who 
will bring Victory—and Keds back to you again. 


o-~ 





k REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program Rockefeller Center 
over the CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 
4:30 EB. W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star 


present an interlude of historical significance. U N | TE D S T A T : S R U e io ; R C 0 M F A N Y 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


Build this authentic %4’” 
Hawker “HURRICANE” 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508C8011 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Fans and Kings FETA 
Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 

Sec on Wine nde. Dopenee! P. ELLOS 

Metal Arts Ce., , WY. 











Every High School 
Student SHOULD 


. 4 READ THIS BOOK 


Hl THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By GAY HEAD (author of 
BOY DATES GIRL — BIB 
AND TUCK) 


Here's a bright n’ 
breezy handbook that’s 
“burnt to a crisp’”—and 
“we ain't woofin’l” In 
short, for the low-down 
on high school, read “Hi 
There, High School!” 
Tells you what every 
new student should know 
—and some things upper 
classmen may have for- 
gotten about the easy 
way to make friends and 
influence teachers — how 
to put your best foot for- 
ward at school parties, in 
the assembly, the cafe- 
teria, and classroom. 


Get this handbook NOW 


it’s handy pocket-size, 
72 pages, 2 colors, 
illustrations! 7 


ONLY 20¢ « copy 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP | 
A Service Division of 








E-halactle A 





220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Here's my 20¢ for one 
copy of Hi There, High 
School! 


Name 





Address 





City 





State P. O. Zone No. 
Please enclose money order or cash with order. 








YOU and your job 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FREEDOM 








The opposite of GOOD is 1-beautiful; 
2-homely; 3-bad; 4-dull; 5-pretty. 








1 answer to the sample question 
above is obvious. If you are a boy, 
a high school senior in your last semes- 
ter, and will be 17 or older on March 
1, 1944, you will probably be.taking a 
whole battery of tests like this soon. It 
is part of the qualifying test for the 
Army and Navy College Training Pro- 
grams, to be given Tuesday, November 
9, 1943. 

There is a desperate shortage of 
specialists, technicians, and officers in 

e armed services. If you are mentally 
and physically equipped to take this ex- 
amination, it is your patriotic duty to 
do so. There will be, too, a tremendous 
need for trained ialists in the post- 
war world of sootaateatial A sidsry 
scholarship will enable you to train for 
service now and for the years to come 
when leadership will be important. 

The opportunity to qualify for train- 
ing at the college level in such fields as 
science, engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry, and languages, may be yours for 
the taking of test. It is the chance 


of a lifetime to get a high-grade pro- - 


fessional educataion. 

This second nation-wide test for can- 
didacy for the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program (A-12) and Navy College 





SPORT SMILES 


Nobody would ever accuse Beau Jack, 
the fighter, of being a fugitive from a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. But on one occa- 
sion, at least, he delivered-a perfect 
stroke of genius. After his battle with 
Henry Armstron Jack rushed to the 
radio and geeped It was a nice fight; 
he’s a tough boy, and I want to say 
hello to my very, very dear friend, Mr. 
Toe 

Nobody had ever heard of a George 
McCullough, so one of our bette? sports 
writers the next day asked Beau who 
this McCullough was. “Oh, him?” said 
Jack. “He’s my draft-board chairman!” 

Although Knute Rockne, the famous 
old Notre Dame coach, was of Nor- 
wegian ancestry, he was always re- 
ferred to as “The Swede.” Only one 
man ever left “The Swede” without a 
comeback. That was Sleepy Jim Crow- 
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sank Viegas. I ee naka Sle 
Program (V-12) will be held November — } 
9 at practically every high school and Edition, 
preparatory school throughout the Teaches 
United States. It is essential for you to pen 
present an admission form upon en- Readeal 
trance to the examination. Your best 
weapons of attack will be a good night's 
rest and a calm approach, “Cramming” 
for this test will do little good. It is de- pate 
signed to measure the aptitude and gen- JACK K 
eral knowledge necessary for success in G. HER 
the college programs. Direc 
On the basis of the test results, physi- . a 
cal examination, personal interview, AUGUS? 
and your scholastic record, you may be 
chosen for college training in either 
branch of the service. Be sure to state 
your preference at the time of the ex- ~—s 
amination. If you qualify, the = 42d Str 
nity is eee to go to college while on 
active duty in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard. You will be ‘ 
serving in uniform with pay under mili- 
tary discipline. *Portugi 
For full information on the qualifying *Congre 
test and what the A-12 and V-12 pro- *Americ 
grams have to offer, study the pamphlet by He 
prepared by the War and Navy Depart- *Who’s 
ments which is in the hands of your “This Is 
school principal. Remember, November *News | 
9 is the day. Good luck to you. *We Ch 
They For 
Pan Am 
ley, and the old master spun the tale ape 
with relish to the day he died. Vicers { 
Jim was having trouble learning one nest 
ple and Rockne, growing impatient, atl 
out at him. “ you name any- **Poems 
one dumber than a dumb Irishman?” Tickno 
he roared. *A Syria 
“Yes,” retorted Crowley sweetly, “a **The R 
smart Swede.” Rockne loved it. **Adven 
In the good old days when the Brook- ton Be 
lyn Dodgers were really whacky, out- **Sharpe 
fielder Babe Herman and manager Wil- The Brun 
bur Robinson were always good for a Boy date 
laugh a - One time they were sit- Air Wee 
ting in a hotel lobby, when an old a 
fellow who had lost his fortune in the onal 
stock market during World War |, Sports Sr 
strayed into their line of vision. 
Robbie, who knew the fellow, ob- Page n 
served to Babe, “There goes a man who bined k 
“Jost everything during the war.” The appear 
one and only Babe thought about this markec 
for a while, then seriously asked, “Do Studies 


you mean he bet on the Germans?” 
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What kind of man 
will | be 
? 


Like this, | hope! 


We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam—isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 


WHEN YOU SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 

} OW THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 


Bri ghtens up 
B renkheat a 


BAKED BY NABISCO... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














ENDURANCE 


Men can overcome incredible hardships—if they 
have endurance. They can spend weeks adrift on a 
life raft ... battle through jungles without sleep or 
adequate rest .. . bring a bomber back through 
swarms of enemy fighters and take off again, al- 
though every nerve and sinew begs for rest. Amer- 
icans are meeting these tests every day. And they 
are able to do it because they have developed en- 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15¢ and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 . 
special sections, including a digest of military 


durance in stamina-building sports—sports which 
are helping to make Uncle Sam’s team the winner. 
* 

America counts on all of us to have the endurance 
to do our share in the war effort. And that calls for 
plenty of energy foods. One of the best is Planters 
Peanuts—as famous for stamina-building vitamins 
as they are for freshness, crispness and flavor. 





